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INTRODUCTION 


After happiest month of May that life 
had yet offered/' Henry Adams on his way from 
Rome to Naples decided that accidental educa- 
tion, whatever its economical return might be, 
was prodigiously successful as an object in itself.” 
The easiest way to get an “accidental education” 
is to travel for it with an open and perceptive 
mind. But this is expensive and practicable to 
only a few. The rest of us are not completely cut 
off, however, for we, sitting comfortably at home^ 
can nevertheless go in fancy with those who not 
only have seen but have been able to reproduce 
what they have seen. Such are the journeys 
which this book makes possible. 

These trips are none the less real because they 
do not actually take place. Many of our best 
journeys are that kind. Christopher Morley once 
took a trip on the back of a post-card, and be 
cause it has so much persuasive charm, it is re 
produced here. The Conrad selection is rathei 
an imaginative picture of the beginning and end 
of trips to far countries than a trip in itself. Th( 
volume is hap-hazard, but so are the most fruit 
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ful journeys. Marco Polo is here, along with 
Richard Henry Dana, Pierre Loti, Conrad, and 
William McFee, those other romantic wander- 
ers of the sea. McFee’s is advice to a young 
gentleman about to travel, from one, we might 
add, who has done much of it himself, Hazlitt’s 
is an essay on the proper frame of mind for a 
journey, ‘‘so good,^’ Stevenson said “that a tax 
should be levied on all who have not read it.’^ 
George Borrow in Spain, Clayton Hamilton in 
the Alps, Wallace in Borneo, Keats in Scotland, 
Kinglake crossing the desert, Mungo Park in 
Africa, and several others make up a most agree- 
able package of ramblings in fact and in spirit. 



ON GOING A JOURNEY 


O NE of Ae pleasantest things in the world is 
going a journey; but I like to go by my- 
self. I can enjoy society in a room; but out of 
doors, nature is company enough for me. I am 
then never less alone than when alone. 

“The fields his study, nature was his book,^’ 

I cannot see the wit of walking and talking at 
the same time. When I am in the country, I 
wish to vegetate like the country. I am not for 
criticizing hedge-rows and black cattle. I go out 
of town in order to forget the town and all that 
is in it. There are those who for this purpose go 
to watering-places, and carry the metropolis with 
them. I like more elbow-room, and fewer in- 
cumbrances. I like solitude, when I give myself 
up to it, for the sake of solitude; nor do I ask 
for 


“a friend in my retreat, 

Whom I may whisper solitude is sweet.’ ^ 

The soul of a journey is liberty, perfect liberty, 
to think, feel, do just as one pleases. We go a 
journey chiefly to be free of all impediments and 
1 
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of all inconveniences; to leave ourselves behini 
much more to get rid of others. It is because 
want a little breathing-space to muse on indi 
ferent matters, where Contemplation 

“May plume her feathers and let grow her wing 

That in the various bustle of resort 

Were all too ruffled, and sometimes'"impairM,’^ 

that I absent myself from the town for awhil 
without feeling at a loss the moment I am left 1: 
myself. Instead of a friend in a post-chaise or i 
a Tilbury, to exchange good things with, an 
vary the same stale topics over again, for on( 
let me have a truce with impertinence. Give n 
the clear blue sky over my head, and the gree 
turf beneath my feet, a winding road before m 
and a three hours’ march to dinner — and then 1 
thinking! It is hard if I cannot start some gan 
on these lone heaths. I laugh, I run, I leap, 
sing for joy. From the point of yonder rollir 
cloud, I plunge into my past being, and revi 
there, as the sun-burnt Indian plunges headlon 
into the wave that wafts him to his native shor 
Then long-forgotten things, like “sunken wrac 
and sumless treasuries,” burst upon my eag< 
sight, and I begin to feel, think, and be myse 
again. Instead of an awkward silence, broken t 
attempts at wit or dull common-places, mine 
that undisturbed silence of the heart which alor 
is perfect eloquence. No one likes puns, alliter; 
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tions, antitheses, argument, and analysis better 
than I do; but I sometimes had rather be with- 
out them. ^^Leave, oh, leave me to my repose!’* 
I have just now other business in hand, which 
would seem idle to you, but is with me 'Very 
stuff of the conscience.** Is not this wild rose 
sweet without a comment? Does not this daisy 
leap to my heart set in its coat of emerald? Yet 
if I were to explain to you the circumstance that 
has so endeared it to me, you would only smile. 
Had I not better then keep it to myself, and let 
it serve me to brood over, from here to yonder 
craggy point, and from thence onward to the 
far-distant horizon? I should be but bad com- 
pany all that way, and therefore prefer being 
alone. I have heard it said that you may, when 
the moody fit comes on, walk or ride on by your- 
self, and indulge your reveries. But this looks 
like a breach of manners, a neglect of others, 
and you are thinking all the time that you ought 
to rejoin your party. *‘Out upon such half-faced 
fellowship,** say I, I like to be either entirely to 
myself, or entirely at the disposal of others; to 
talk or be silent, to walk or sit still, to be sociable 
or solitary. I was pleased with an observation of 
Mr. Cobbett*s, that ^'he thought it a bad French 
custom to drink our wine with our meals, and 
that an Englishman ought to do only one thing 
at a time.** So I cannot talk and think, or in- 
dulge in melancholy musing and lively conversa- 
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tion by fits and starts. “Let me have a companion 
of my way/’ says Sterne, “were it but to remark 
how the shadows lengthen as the sun declines.’’ 
It is beautifully said: but in my opinion, this 
continual comparing of notes interferes with the 
involuntary impression of things upon the mind, 
and hurts the sentiment. If you o»ly hint what 
you feel in a kind of dumb show, it is insipid: if 
you have to explain it, it is making a toil of a 
pleasure. You cannot read the book of nature, 
without being perpetually put to the trouble of 
translating it for the benefit of others. I am for 
the synthetical method on a journey, in preference 
to the analytical. I am content to lay in a stock 
of ideas then, and to examine and anatomize them 
afterwards. I want to see my vague notions float 
like the down of the thistle before the breeze, and 
not to have them entangled in the briars and 
thorns of controversy. For once, I like to have it 
all my own way; and this is impossible unless 
you are alone, or in such company as I do not 
covet. I have no objection to argue a point with 
any one for twenty miles of measured road, but 
not for pleasure. If you remark the scent of a 
beanfield crossing the road, perhaps your fellow- 
traveller has no smell. If you point to a distant 
object, perhaps he is short-sighted, and has to 
take out his glass to look at it. There is a feel- 
ing in the air, a tone in the colour of a cloud 
which hits your fancy, but the effect of which 
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yon are unable to account for. There is then no 
sympathy, but an uneasy craving after it, and a 
dissatisfaction which pursues you on the way, and 
in the end probably produces ill humour. Now I 
never quarrel with myself, and take all my own 
conclusions for granted till I find it necessary 
to defend them against objections. It is not 
merely that you may not be of accord on the 
objects and circumstances that present themselves 
before you — these may recall a number of objects, 
and lead to associations too delicate and refined 
to be possibly communicated to others. Yet these 
I love to cherish, and sometimes still fondly 
clutch them, when I can escape from the throng 
to do so. To give way to our feelings before 
company, seems extravagance or affectation; and 
on the other hand, to have to unravel this mys- 
tery of our being at every turn, and to make 
others take an equal interest in it (otherwise the 
end is not answered) is a task to which few are 
competent. We must '‘give it an understanding, 

but no tongue.'' My old friend C , however, 

could do both. He could go on in the most de- 
lightful explanatory way over hill and dale, a 
summer's day, and convert a landscape into a 
didactic poem or a Pindaric ode, "He talked far 
above singing." If I could so clothe my ideas 
in sounding and flowing words, I might perhaps 
wish to have someone with me to admire the 
swelliiig theme ; or I could be more content, were 
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it possible for me still to hear his echoing voice 
in the woods of All-Foxden. They had “that fine 
madness in them which our first poets had” ; and 
if they could have been caught by some rare in- 
strument, would have breathed such strains as 
the following. 

• 

“Here be woods as green 

As any, air likewise as fresh and sweet 
As when smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 
Face of the curled stream, with flow Vs as many 
As the young spring gives, and as choice as any ; 
Here be all new delights, cool streams and wells, 
Arbours oVrgrown with woodbine, caves and 
dells ; 

Choose where thou wilt, while I sit by and sing, 
Or gather rushes to make many a ring 
For thy long fingers; tell thee tales of love, 
How the pale Phoebe, hunting in a grove, 

First saw the boy Endymion, from whose eyes 
She took eternal fire that never dies; 

How she convey’d him softly in a sleep, 

His temples bound with poppy, to the steep 
Head of old Latmos, where she stoops each night, 
Gilding the mountain with her brother’s light, 

To kiss her sweetest.” — 

Faithful Shepherdess. 

Had I words and images at command like these, 
I would attempt to wake the thoughts that lie 
slumbering on golden ridges in the evening 
clouds; but at the sight of nature my fancy, poor 
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as It IS, droops and closes up its leaves, 
like flowers at sunset. I can make nothing out 

self — ^ collect my- 


In general, a good thing spoils out-of-door 
prospects: it should be reserved for Table-talk. 
^ ; IS for this reason, I take it, the worst com- 

pany in the world out of doors; because he is 
the best within. I grant, there is one subject on 
which It IS pleasant to talk on a journey; and 
that IS, what one shall have for supper when we 
get to our inn at night. The open air improves 
this sort of conversation or friendly altercation, 
by setting a keener edge on appetite. Every mile 
of the road heightens the flavour of the viands we 
expect at the end of it. How fine it is to enter 
some old town, walled and turreted just at the 
approach of^ night-fall, or to come to some 
stragg ing village, with the lights streaming 
through the surrounding gloom; and then after 
inquiring for the best entertainment that the 
place affords, to “take one’s ease at one’s inn!” 
These eventful moments in our lives’ history are 
too precious, too full of solid, heartfelt happi- 
ness to be frittered and dribbled away in im- 
perfect sympathy. I would have them all to my- 
self, and drain them to the last drop: they will 
do to talk of or to write about afterwards. What 
a delicate speculation it is, after drinking whole 
goblets of tea. 
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“The cups that cheer, but not inebriate,” 

and letting the fumes ascend into the brain, to 
sit considering what we shall have for supper — 
eggs and a rasher, a rabbit smothered in onions, 
or an excellent veal-cutlet! Sancho in such a 
situation once fixed upon cow-heel ; and his choice, 
though he could not help it, is iKJt to be dis- 
paraged. Then in the intervals of pictured 
scenery and Shandean contemplation, to catch 
the preparation and the stir in the kitchen — 
Proculj O procul este profanil These hours are 
sacred to silence and to musing, to be treasured 
up in the memory, and to feed the source of 
smiling thoughts hereafter. I would not waste 
them in idle talk ,* or if I must have the integrity 
of fancy broken in upon, I would rather it were 
by a stranger than a friend. A stranger takes his 
hue and character from the time and place; he 
is a part of the furniture and costume of an inn. 
If he is a Quaker, or from the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, so much the better. I do not even try 
to sympathize with him, and he breaks no squares. 
I associate nothing with my travelling companion 
but present objects and passing events. In his 
ignorance of me and my affairs, I in a manner 
forget myself. But a friend reminds one of other 
things, rips up old grievances, and destroys the 
abstraction of the scene. He comes in ungraciously 
between us and our imaginary character. Some- 
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thing is dropped in the course of conversation 
that gives a hint of your profession and pursuits; 
or from having someone with you that knows the 
less sublime portions of your history, it seems that 
other people do. You are no longer a citizen of 
the world: but your “unhoused free condition is 
put into circumscription and confine.'^ The in* 
cognito of an inn is one of its striking privileges— 
“lord of oneVself, uncumber’d with a name.” 
Oh ! it is great to shake olf the trammels of the 
world and of public opinion — to lose our im- 
portunate, tormenting everlasting personal iden- 
tity in the elements of nature, and become the 
creature of the moment, clear of all ties — to hold 
to the universe only by a dish of sweet-breads, 
and to owe nothing but the score of the evening 
—and no longer seeking for applause and meeting 
with contempt, to be known by no other title 
than the Gentleman in the parlour! One may 
take one’s choice of all characters in this romantic 
state of uncertainty as to one’s real pretensions, 
and become indefinitely respectable and negatively 
right-worshipful. We baffle prejudice and disap- 
point conjecture; and from being so to others, 
begin to be objects of curiosity and wonder even 
to ourselves. We are no more those hackneyed 
commonplaces that we appear in the world: an 
inn restores us to the level of nature, and quits 
scores with society! I have certainly spent some 
enviable hours at inns — sometimes when I have 
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been left entirely to myself, and have tried to 
solve some metaphysical problem, as once at 
Witham-common, where I found out the proof 
that likeness is not a case of the association of 
ideas — at other times, when there have been 
pictures in the room, as at St. Neot s, (I ^think 
it was) where I first met with Qribelin s en- 
gravings of the Cartoons, into which I entered 
at once, and at a little inn on the borders of 
Whales, where there happened to be hanging some 
of Westall’s drawings, which I compared trium- 
phantly (for a theory that I had, not for the 
admired artist) with the figure of a girl who had 
ferried me over the Severn, standing up in the 
boat between me and the twilight at other times 
I might mention luxuriating in books, with a 
peculiar interest in this way, as I remember^ sit- 
ting up half the night to read Paul and Virginia, 
which I picked up at an inn at Bridgewater, 
after being drenched in the rain all day; and at 
the same place I got through wo volumes of 
Madame D’Arblay’s Camilla. It was on the tenth 
of April, 1798, that I sat down to a volume of the 
New Eloise, at the inn at Llangollen, over a 
bottle of sherry and a cold chicken. The letter 
I chose was that in which St. Preux describes his 
feelings as he first caught a glimpse from the 
heights of the Jura of the Pays de Vaud, which 
I had brought with me as a bon louche to crown 
the evening with. It was my birth-day, and I 
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had for the first time come from a place in the 
neighbourhood to visit this delightful spot. The 
road to Llangollen turns off between Chirk and 
Wrexham; and on passing a certain point, you 
come all at once upon the valley, which opens 
like an amphitheatre, broad, barrp hills rising 
in majestic |tate on either side, with green up- 
land swells that echo to the bleat of flocks” below, 
and the river Dee babbling over its stony bed in 
the midst of them. The valley at this time glit- 
tered green with sunny showers,” and a budding 
ash-tree dipped its tender branches in the chid- 
ing stream. How proud, how glad I was to walk 
along the high road that overlooks the delicious 
prospect, repeating the lines which I have just 
quoted from Mr. Coleridge’s poems! But besides 
the prospect which opened beneath my feet, an- 
other also opened to my inward sight, a heavenly 
vision, on which were written, in letters large as 
Hope could make them, these four words, 
Liberty, Genius, Love, Virtue; which have 
since faded into the light of common day, or 
mock my idle gaze. 

“The beautiful is vanished, and returns not.” 

Still I would return some time or other to this 
enchanted spot; but I would return to it alone. 
What other self could I find to share that influx 
of thoughts, of regret, and delight, the frag- 
ments of which I could hardly conjure up to 
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so much have they been broken and de- 
faced! I could stand on some tall rock, and 
overlook the precipice of years that separates me 
from w'hat I then was. I was at that time going 
shortly to visit the poet whom I have above 
named. Where is he now? Not only I myself 
have changed; the world, which w^s then new 
to me, has become old and incorrigible. Yet will 
I turn to thee in thought, O sylvan Dee, in joy, 
in youth and gladness as thou then wert ; and thou 
shalt always be to me the river of Paradise, where 
I will drink of the waters of life freely! 

There is hardly anything that shows the short- 
sightedness or capriciousness of the imagination 
more than travelling does. With change of place 
we change our ideas; nay, our opinions and feel- 
ings. We can by an effort indeed transport our- 
selves to old and long-forgotten scenes, and then 
the picture of the mind revives again; but we 
forget those that we have just left. It seems that 
we can think but of one place at a time. The 
canvas of the fancy is but of a certain extent, 
and if we paint one set of objects upon it, they 
immediately efface every other. We cannot en- 
large our conceptions, we only shift our point of 
view. The landscape bares its bosom to the en- 
raptured eye, we take our fill of it, and seem as 
if we could form no other image of beauty or 
grandeur. We pass on, and think no more of it: 
the horizon that shuts it from our sight, also blots 
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it from our memory like a dream. Ii) travelling 
through a wild barren country, I can form no 
idea of a woody and cultivated one. It appears to 
me that all the world must be barren, like wh^t 
I see of it. In the country we forget the town,, 
and in town we despise the country, “Beyond 
Hyde Park,* says Sir Fopling Flutter, “all is a 
desert.'’ All that part of the map that we do not 
see before us is a Wank. The world in our conceit 
of it is not much bigger than a nutshell. It is not 
one prospect expanded into another, county 
joined to county, kingdom to kingdom, lands to 
seas, making an image voluminous and vast; — 
the mind can form no larger idea of space than 
the eye can take in at a single glance. The rest 
is a name written in a map, a calculation of 
arithmetic. For instance, what is the true signifi- 
cation of that immense mass of territory and 
population, known by the name of China to us? 
An inch of paste-board on a wooden globe, of 
no more account than a China orange! Things 
near us are seen of the size of life: things at a 
distance are diminished to the size of the un- 
derstanding. We measure the universe by our- 
selves, and even comprehend the texture of our 
own being only piece-meal. In this way, how- 
ever, we remember an infinity of things and 
places. The mind is like a mechanical instru- 
ment that pla5^s a great variety of tunes, but it 
must play them in succession. One idea recalls 
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another, but' it at the same time excludes all 
others. In trying to renew old recollections, we 
cannot as it were unfold the whole web of our 
existence ; we must pick out the single threads. So 
*xi coming to a place where we have formerly 
lived and with which we have intimate associa- 
tions, everyone must have found thafe the feeling 
grows more vivid the nearer we approach the 
spot, from the mere anticipation of the actual 
impression: we remember circumstances, feelings, 
persons, faces, names, that we had not thought 
of for years ; but for the time all the rest of the 
world is forgotten! — To return to the question I 
have quitted above. 

I have no objection to go to see ruins, aque- 
ducts, pictures, in company with a friend or a 
party, but rather the contrary, for the former 
reason reversed. They are intelligible matters, 
and will bear talking about. The sentiment here 
is not tacit, but communicable and overt. Salis- 
bury Plain is barren of criticism, but Stonehenge 
will bear a discussion antiquarian, picturesque, 
and philosophical. In setting out on a party of 
pleasure, the first consideration always is where 
we shall go to: in taking a solitary ramble, the 
question is what we shall meet with by the way. 
*The mind is its own place*' ; nor are we anxious 
to arrive at the end of our journey. I can my- 
self do the honours indifferently well to works 
of art and curiosity. I once took a party to Ox- 
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ford with no mean eclat — shewed them that seat 
of the Muses at a distance, 

‘‘With glistering spires and pinnacles adorn^d*^ — 

descanted on the learned air that breathes from 
the grassy quadrangles and stone walls of halls 
and colleges — ^was at home in the Bodleian; and 
at Blenheim quite superseded the powdered 
Ciceroni that attended us, and that pointed in 
vain with his wand to common-place beauties in 
matchless pictures. — ^As another exception to the 
above reasoning, I should not feel confident in 
venturing on a journey in a foreign country 
without a companion. I should want at intervals 
to hear the sound of my own language. There is 
an involuntary antipathy in the mind of an Eng- 
lishman to foreign manners and notions that 
requires the assistance of social sympathy to carry 
it off. As the distance from home increases, this 
relief, which was at first a luxury, becomes a pas- 
sion and an appetite. A person would almost feel 
stifled to find himself in the deserts of Arabia 
without friends and countrymen: there must be 
allowed to be something in the view of Athens 
or old Rome that claims the utterance of speech ; 
and I own that the Pyramids are too mighty for 
any single contemplation. In such situations, so 
opposite to all one^s ordinary train of ideas, one 
seems a species by oneVself, a limb torn off from 
society, unless one can meet with instant fellow- 
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slilp and support. — Yet I did not feel this want 
or craving very pressing once, when I first set my 
foot on the laughing shores of France. Calais 
was peopled with novelt}'' and delight. The con- 
fused, busy murmur of the place was like oil and 
wine poured into my ears; nor did the mariners’ 
hymn, which was sung from the top of an old 
crazy vessel in the harbour, as the sun went down, 
send an alien sound into my soul. I only breathed 
the air of general humanity. I walked over “the 
vine-covered hills and gay regions of France,” 
erect and satisfied ; for the image of man was not 
cast down and chained to the foot of arbitrary 
thrones: I was at no loss for language, for that 
pf all the great schools of painting was open to 
me. The whole is vanished like a shade. Pictures, 
heroes, glory, freedom, all are fled: nothing re- 
mains but the Bourbons and the French people! 

- — ^There is undoubtedly a sensation in travelling 
into foreign parts that is to be had nowhere else : 
but it is more pleasing at the time than lasting. 
It is too remote from our habitual associations to 
be a common topic of discourse or reference, and, 
like a dream or another state of existence, does 
not piece into our daily modes of life. It is an 
animated but a momentary hallucination. It de- 
mands an effort to exchange our actual for our 
ideal identity; and to feel the pulse of our old 
transports revive very keenly, we must “jump” 
all our present comforts and connexions. Our 
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romantic and itinerant character is not to be 
domesticated. Dr. Johnson remarked how little 
foreign travel added to the facilities of conversa- 
tion in those who had been abroad. In fact, the 
time we have spent there is both delightful and 
in one sense instructive; but it appears to be cut 
out of our substantial, downright existence, and 
never to join kindly on to it. We are not the 
same, but another, and perhaps more enviable in- 
dividual, all the time we are out of our own 
country. We are lost to ourselves, as well as our 
fripds. So the poet somewhat quaintly sings, 

‘'Out of my country and myself I go.’' 

Those who wish to forget painful thoughts, do 
well to absent themselves for a while from the 
ties and objects that recall them; but we can be 
said only to fulfil our destiny in the place that 
gave us birth. I should on this account like well 
enough to spend the whole of my life in travel- 
ling abroad, if I could anywhere borrow another 
life to spend afterwards at home! — 

William Hazlitt. 



TRAMPING IN THE ALPS« 


T he things with most capacity to tire ns ar< 
the things that we most deli(?ately love. I 
had been roaming over Italy for many months, 
seeking forgotten frescoes in far-away hamlets 
and musing in the sanctity of churches ; and when 
at last I reached Milan I longed eagerly nevei 
to look upon another picture nor to enter anothei 
church in all my life. My aesthetic sensibilities 
were tired — so tired that I actually stood in front 
of the multitudinous cathedral of Milan and 
called it a birthday-cake with candles — so tired 
that, although I had come to town expressly to 
study the paintings of Luini, I could never bring 
myself within less than a block of them without 
wheeling about and hurrying away. My friend 
Dick was tired also. Every afternoon he de- 
liberately went to bed, in order to prevent him- 
self from seeing the ‘‘Last Supper” of Leonardo. 
Once or twice I reminded him that Leonardo 
was his favourite painter. He merely answered, 
“Go away!” 

When people are as tired as that, they need to 
take a walk. I suggested this to Dick one eve- 

*From “Wanderings’* by permission of the author^ 
i8 
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ning over coffee. He liked the thought of some- 
thing that might be done with feet instead of 
brains. ‘Well walk/' said he. 

It occurred to me that Switzerland was near. 
“Any paintings there?” he asked, suspiciously. 

“Not one.” 

“Any archkecture ?” 

“Nothing but chalets.” 

“Thank Heaven!” he breathed. ‘We’ll start 
to-morrow morning.” 

We bought knapsacks, into which we flung 
such necessaries as a toothbrush, a pipe, and^ a 
pocket R. L. S.; we had our shoes shod with 
heavy iron nails ; we arrayed ourselves in rowing 
shirts and sweaters, golf trousers and leather 
leggings ; we purchased alpenstocks ; and we con- 
fided our baggage to a tourist company’s agent, 
telling him vaguely to send it anywhere in France 
and to let us know where it was when it got 
there. 

A train dragged us to Arona, at the foot of 
the Lago Maggiore; and a steamer slid us up 
the lake to Locarno, the first town in Switzer- 
land, Dick and I had heard of a city named 
Lucerne and knew from pictures that it sat be- 
side a lake. Somehow we supposed that we must 
be going thither. So, stumbling on a British 
tourist, we asked him, “Where is Lake Lucerne? 

He gasped, amazed, and sputtered t^hat it was 
half of Switzerland away. 
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^‘Quite so,” said Dick. ^‘How do you walk 
to it?” 

The British tourist made a noise like a seltzer 
bottle, shuffled the pages of his Baedeker, and 
said that we should have to cross the St. Gothard 
Pass. Then he read altitudes in metres and dis- 
tances in miles. At last a native slouched along to 
save us. 

“Which is the way to the St. Gothard?” I 
inquired. 

The native was wise. He -waved an arm at the 
Ticino River. “Follow that,” said he. 

We followed the Ticino for two days, all 
the way from its mouth to its source. That was 
how we found the pass. You can find anything 
in Switzerland, if only you will let the rivers 
guide you. They kno-w much more about geog- 
raphy than British tourists. And they are wise 
in other ways. For instance, the Ticino taught 
us the jocund sport of Progressive Bathing. The 
sport is this. At a certain hour every day you 
throw off all your clothes and leap into the river 
you are following. You don’t have to swim; the 
current swims for you. But the fun lies in the 
fact that each day the river is more narrow and 
more swift than it was the day before. Also it is 
much more cold. And the same stream that gave 
you a warm reception at its mouth is most for- 
biddingly frigid where it trickles from a glacier at 
its source. 
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The St. Gothard was our first pass, and we 
rushed at it with the eagerness of novices. I 
had never climbed a mountain before that, and 
supposed that the thing to do was just to walk up 
its slope. This I tried, until suddenly I slid 
backward many yards upon my chest, eating 
earth. Dick imbibed wisdom from my declension, 
and amazingly discovered that there weie such 
things as trails. After that we climbed more 
circumspectly. 

In the little tavern at the top, where we swal- 
lowed beer and cheese, wise ones told us of a 
stream whose name was Reuss. This was thin 
and guttery at first; but if only you had faith 
in it, it would lead you all the way to Lake 
Lucerne. It was hard to believe in the Reuss, 
where it issued from a puddle of a pond ; but we 
obeyed the wise ones. It led us down and ever 
down through a gash in the mountains more 
desolate than any other I had ever seen. At last 
it lured us to a valley that had the virtue of 
homeliness and was inhabited by towns wnth Ger- 
man names. Between Andermatt and Goschenen 
it gathered to a torrent and roared over a cata- 
ract beneath the DeviFs Bridge. Here we rested. 
If we had been old and wise, we should have 
spent that night in Goschenen ; but being young, 
we did not know that we were wear)^, and re- 
solved to lunge on to Amsteg. I shall never for- 
get the delicious utter physical fatigue of the 
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last few miles. I had no brain. Neither had Dick, 
He monotonously chanted old Ben Jonson’s song, 
and whenever he came to ‘‘Not of itself but thee/ 
he reverted to the first stanza and commenced 
all over again. Time and time again he drank 
to me only with his eyes; and to the reiterated 
rhythm of his droning we dragged our weary legs 
to Amsteg. 

Here we fell into seats at table, and de- 
voured. I don^t think that I had ever really 
eaten before that. At any rate, I had never fully 
realized the divinity of food. So magnificently 
did we eat that it was only when we tried to 
rise from the table that we discovered that our 
legs had tightened stiff. The landlord and the 
landlord’s son had to carry us to bed ; and while 
Dick was groaning wearily, “I sent thee late a 
rosy wreath/’ I sank into immeasurable slumber. 

In the morning we arose and tramped very 
agedly to Fluelen, the first port of Lake Lucerne. 
Here we met a polite steamboat that said it was 
willing to let us sit down all the length of the 
lake; and we accepted its gracious invitation. 
Surely that day, of all days, we had a rush of 
weariness to the feet, a transit that is wholesome 
for the brain. 

Lucerne itself, at the western end of the lake, 
is a happy holiday of a city, all roofs and spires, 
behind which the iron-hued Pilatus rises dark. 
It is a place where natives sing at night in taverns 
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beside a rushing river; and where tourists wear 
clothes and buy things. Here Dick and I loitered 
for a day or two, because of broken feet — ^paint- 
ing them with various kinds of new skin and 
trying (vainly) to forget them. 

Later we forged southwesterly to Interlaken, 
which is a sort of Saratoga of a place, chiefly 
notable as a* starting point for other places that 
are beautiful. From there we started on the ac- 
customed tramp up the valley to Lauterbrunnen, 
in full view of the moon-white Jungfrau, that 
saintliest of mountains. Lauterbrunnen is mem- 
orable chiefly for the Staubbach — a shower-bath 
of a brook that falls scattery, sheer down a 
precipitous cliff. On top of that cliff, which we 
climbed by a serpentining earthy trail, is flung a 
handful of houses called Murren. It is a homely 
little settlement, tinkly with cattle bells; but it 
affords one of the sublimest views in all the 
Alps. For across the valley stand unveiled the 
white peaks of the Bernese Overland — the 
Jungfrau, and the Eiger, and the Monch — ^mon- 
archical, serene, stupendous. We gained a nearer 
but less massy view of these by dropping down 
to Lauterbrunnen once again and crawling up 
over the shoulder of the Wengern Alp on the 
other side of the valley. 

No other range of peaks in Switzerland can 
vie in sublimity with the Bernese Overland, ex- 
cept the Alps of the Valais. Thither, by gradual 
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tramps, we made our way. We settled at Zer- 
matt, a town hidden deep in the valley of the 
Visp — a valley running narrow, north and south, 
and therefore darkling in its depths except at 
noon. Zermatt is merely a place to climb out of. 
We spent a morning scrambling up over the 
humpy flanks of the Gorner Grat, until at last 
wt sat upon its summit. There, finally, in the 
wide air, we felt ourselves upon the roof of 
the world. Enormous, to the south of us, rose the 
everlasting whiteness of the Breithorn and the 
Monte Rosa, gashed and gouged with rivers of 
ice; and westw-ard stood alone the Matterhorn, 
sharp and dark — most terrible of mountains. 

We gazed for hours silent, and were healeda 

“Now we can go back to Italy,” said Dick. 

Clayton H.amilton. 
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I T was four o’clock of a beautiful morning 
when we^ sallied from Astorga, or rather 
from its suburbs, in which we had been lodged: 
we directed our course to the north, in the direc- 
tion of Galicia. Leaving the mountain Telleno 
on our left, we passed along the eastern skirts of 
the land of the Maragatos, over broken uneven 
ground, enlivened here and there by small green 
valleys and runnels of water. Several of the 
Maragatan women, mounted on donkeys, passed 
us on their way to Astorga, whither they were 
carrying vegetables. We saw others in the fields 
handling their rude ploughs, drawn by lean oxen. 
We likewise passed through a small village, in 
which we, however, saw no living soul. Near 
this village we entered the high road which leads 
direct from Madrid to Coruna, and at last, hav- 
ing travelled near four leagues, we came to a 
species of pass, formed on our left by a huge 
lumpish hill, (one of those which descend from 
the great mountain Telleno,) and on our right by 
one of much less altitude. In the middle of this 
pass, which was of considerable breadth, a noble 
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view opened itself to us. Before us, at the dis 
tance of about a league and a half, rose th 
mighty frontier chain, of which I have spoken be 
fore; its blue sides and broken and picturesqui 
peaks still wearing a thin veil of the morning 
mist, which the fierce rays of the sun were fas 
dispelling. It seemed an enormous barrier, threat 
ening to oppose our farther progrdfes, and it re 
minded me of the fables respecting the childrer 
of Magog, who are said to reside in remotesi 
Tartary, behind a gigantic wall of rocks, whicl 
can only be passed by a gate of steel a thousand 
cubits in height. 

We shortly after arrived at Manzanal, a vil- 
lage consisting of wretched huts, and exhibiting 
every sign of poverty and misery. It was now 
time to refresh ourselves and horses, and we ac- 
cordingly put up at a venta, the last habitation 
in the village, where, though we found barley 
for the animals, we had much difficulty in pro- 
curing anything for ourselves. I was at length 
fortunate enough to obtain a large jug of milk, 
for there were plenty of cows in the neighbour- 
hood, feeding in a picturesque valley which we 
had passed by, where was abundance of grass and 
trees, and a rivulet broken by tiny cascades. The 
jug might contain about half-a-gallon, but I 
emptied it in a few minutes, for the thirst of 
fever was still burning within me, though I was 
destitute of appetite. The venta had something 
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:he appearance of a German baiting-house. It 
insisted of an immense stable, from which was 
partitioned a kind of kitchen and a place where 
the family slept. The master, a robust young man, 
lolled on a large solid stone bench, which stood 
within the door. He was very inquisitive re- 
specting news, but I could afford him none; 
whereupon he became communicative, and gave 
me the history of his life, the sum of which was, 
that he had been a courier in the Basque prov- 
inces, but about a year since had been dispatched 
to this village, where he kept the post-house.^ He 
was an enthusiastic liberal, and spoke in bitter 
terms of the surrounding population, who,^ he 
said, were all Carlists and friends of the friars. 
I paid little attention to his discourse, for I was 
looking at a Maragato lad of about fourteen, 
who served in the house as a kind of ostler. I 
asked the master if we were still in the land of 
the Maragatos ; but he told me that we had left 
it behind nearly a league, and that the lad was 
an orphan, and was serving until he could rake 
up a suflEcient capital to become an arriero. I 
addressed several questions to the boy, but the 
urchin looked sullenly in my face, and either 
answered by monosyllables or was doggedly silent. 
I asked him if he could read. Yes, said he, as 
much as that brute of yours who is tearing down 
the manger.” 

Quitting Manzanal, we continued our course. 
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Wc soon arrived at the verge of a deep valley 
amongst mountains, not those of the chain which 
we had seen before us, and which we now left to 
the right, but those of the Telleno range, just 
before they unite with that chain. Round the 
sides of this valley, which exhibited something of 
the appearance of a horse-shoe, wound the road 
in a circuitous manner; just before»us, however, 
and diverging from the road, lay a footpath 
which seemed, by a gradual descent, to lead across 
the valley, and to rejoin the road on the other 
side, at the distance of about a furlong; and into 
this we struck in order to avoid the circuit. 

We had not gone far before we met two 
Galicians, on their way to cut the harvests of 
Castile, One of them shouted, “Cavalier, turn 
back: in a moment you will be amongst precipices, 
where your horses will break their necks, for we 
ourselves could scarcely climb them on foot/* The 
other cried, “Cavalier, proceed, but be careful, 
and your horses, if sure-footed, will run no great 
danger : my comrade is a fool.** A violent dispute 
instantly ensued between the two mountaineers, 
each supporting his opinion with loud oaths and 
curses; but without stopping to see the result, I 
passed on, but the path was now filled with 
stones and huge slaty rocks, on which my horse 
was continually slipping. I likewise heard the 
sound of water in a deep gorge, which I had 
hitherto not perceived, and I soon saw that it 
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would be worse than madness to proceed. I turned 
my horse, and was hastening to regain the path 
w^hich I had left, when Antonio, my faithful 
Greek, pointed out to me a meadow by which, he 
said, we might regain the high road much lower 
down than if we returned on our steps. The 
meadow was brilliant with short green grass, and 
in the middle*there w^as a small rivulet of water. I 
spurred my horse on, expecting to be in the high 
road in a moment; the horse, however, snorted 
and stared wildly, and was evidently unwilling 
to cross the seemingly inviting spot. I thought 
that the scent of a wolf, or some other wild 
3iimal might have disturbed him, but was soon 
undeceived by his sinking up to the knees in a 
bog. The animal uttered a shrill sharp neigh, 
and exhibited every sign of the greatest terror, 
making at the same time great efforts to extricate 
himself, and plunging forward, but every mo- 
ment sinking deeper. At last he arrived where a 
small vein of rock showed itself: on this he 
placed his forefeet, and with one tremendous exer- 
tion freed himself from the deceitful soil, spring- 
ing over the rivulet and alighting on com- 
paratively firm ground, where he stood panting, 
his heaving sides covered with a foamy sweat. 
Antonio, who had observed the whole scene, 
afraid to venture forward, returned by the path 
by which we came, and shortly afterwards re- 
joined me. This adventure brought to my recol- 
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lection the meadow with its footpath which 
tempted Christian from the straight road to 
heaveOj and finally conducted him to the domin- 
ions of the Giant Despair. 

We now began to descend the valley by a 
broad and excellent carretera or carriage road, 
which was cut out of the steep side of the moun- 
tain on our right. On our left was the gorge, 
down which tumbled the runnel of water which 
I have before mentioned. The road W'as tortuous, 
and at every turn the scene became more pictur- 
esque. The gorge gradually widened, and the 
brook at its bottom, fed by a multitude of springs, 
increased in volume and in sound, but it was soon 
far beneath us, pursuing its headlong course till 
it ^ reached level ground, where it flowed in the 
midst of a beautiful but confined prairie. There 
w^ something sylvan and savage in the moun- 
tains on the farther side, clad from foot to pin- 
nacle with trees, so closely growing that the e3^e 
was unable to obtain a glimpse of the hillsides, 
which were uneven with ravines and gulleys, the 
haunts of the wolf, the wild boar, and the corso, 
or mountain-stag j the latter of which, as I was 
informed by a peasant who was driving a car of 
oxen, frequently descended to feed in the prairie, 
Md were there shot for the sake of their skins, 
for the flesh, being strong and disagreeable, is 
held in no account. 

But notwithstanding the wildness of these 
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regions, the handiworks of man were visible. The 
sides of the gorge, though precipitous, were yellow 
with little fields of barley, and we saw a hamlet 
and church down in the prairie below, whilst 
merry songs ascended to our ears from where the 
mowers were toiling with their scythes, cutting 
the luxuriant and abundant grass. I could scarcely 
believe that f was in Spain, in general so brown, 
so arid, and cheerless, and I almost fancied my- 
self in Greece, in that land of ancient glory, 
whose mountain and forest scenery Theocritus 
has so well described. 

At the bottom of the valley we entered a small 
village, washed by the brook, which had now 
swelled almost to a stream. A more romantic 
situation I had never witnessed. It was sur- 
rounded, and almost overhung, by mountains, 
and embowered in trees of various kinds; waters 
sounded, nightingales sang, and the cuckoo's full 
note boomed from the distant branches, but the 
village was miserable. The huts were built of 
slate stones, of which the neighbouring hills 
seemed to be principally composed, and roofed 
with the same, but not in the neat tidy manner of 
English houses, for the slates were of all sizes, 
and seemed to be flung on in confusion. We were 
spent with heat and thirst, and sitting down on 
a stone bench, I entreated a woman to give me 
a little water. The woman said she would, but 
•added that she expected to be paid for it. Antonio, 
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on hearing this, became highly incensed, and 
speaking Greek, Turkish, and Spanish, invoked 
the vengeance of the Panhagia on the heartless 
woman, saying, ‘If I were to offer a Mahometan 
gold for a draught of water he would dash it in 
my face ; and you are a Catholic, with the stream 
running at your door.” I told him^to be silent, 
and giving the woman nvo cuartos, repeated my 
request, whereupon she took a pitcher, and go- 
ing to the stream filled it with water. It tasted 
muddy and disagreeable, but it drowned the 
fever which was devouring me. 

We again remounted and proceeded on our 
way, which, for a considerable distance, lay along 
the margin of the stream, which now fell in 
small cataracts, now brawled over stones, and at 
other times ran dark and silent through deep 
pools overhung with tall willows, — pools which 
seemed to abound with the finny tribe, for large 
trout frequently sprang from the water, catch- 
ing the brilliant fly which skimmed along its 
deceitful surface. The scene was delightful. The 
sun was rolling high in the firmament, casting 
from its orb of fire the most glorious rays, so 
that the atmosphere was flickering with their 
splendour, but their fierceness was either warded 
off by tile shadow of the trees or rendered in- 
nocuous by the refreshing coolness which rose 
from the waters, or by the gentle breezes which 
murmured at intervals over the meadows, “fan- 
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ning the cheek or raising the hair” of the wan- 
derer. The hills gradually receded, till at last 
we entered a plain where tall grass was waving, 
and mighty chestnut trees, in full blossom, spread 
out their giant and umbrageous boughs. Beneath 
many stood cars, the tired oxen prostrate on the 
ground, the .crossbar of the poll which they sup- 
port pressing heavily on their heads, whilst their 
drivers were either employed in cooking, or were 
enjoying a delicious siesta in the grass and shade. 
I went up to one of the largest of these groups 
and demanded of the individuals whether they 
were in need of the Testament of Jesus Christ. 
They stared at one another, and then at me, till 
at last a young man, who was dangling a long 
gun in his hands as he reclined, demanded of me 
what it was, at the same time inquiring whether 
I was a Catalan, “For you speak hoarse,” said 
he, “and are tall and fair like that family.” I sat 
down amongst them and said that I was no 
Catalan, but that I came from a spot in the 
Western Sea, many leagues distant, to sell that 
book at half the price it cost; and that their 
souls’ welfare depended on their being acquainted 
with it. I then explained to them the nature of 
the New Testament, and read to them the par- 
able of the Sower. They stared at each other 
again, but said that they were poor and could 
not buy books. I rose, mounted, and was going 
away, saying to them: “Peace bide with you.” 
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Whereupon the young man with the gun rose 
and saying, "Caspita! this is odd,” snatched the 

from my hand and gave me the price I had 
demanded. 

Perhaps the whole world might be searched in 
vain for a spot whose natural charms could rival 
those of this plain or valley of Bemhibre, as it is 
called,^ With its wall of mighty mountains, its 
spreading chestnut trees, and its groves of oaks 
and willows, which clothe the banks of its stream, 
a tributary to the Minho. True it is, that when I 
passed through it, the candle of heaven was blaz- 
ing in full splendour, and everything lighted by 
Its rays looked gay, glad, and blessed. Whether 
It would have filled me with the same feelings 
of admiration if viewed beneath another sky I 
Will not pretend to determine; but it certainly 
posse^es advantages which at no time could fail 
to delight, for it exhibits all the peaceful beauties 
of an English landscape blended with something 
wild and grand, and I thought within myself, 
that he must be a restless dissatisfied man, who, 
born amongst those scenes, would wish to quit 
them. At the time, I would have desired no better 
fate than that of a shepherd on the prairies, or a 
hunter on the hills of Bembibre. 

Three hours passed away, and we were in 
another situation. We had halted and refreshed 
ourselves and horses at Bembibre, a village of 
mud and slate, and which possessed little to at- 
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tract attention: we were now ascending, for the 
road was over one of the extreme ledges of these 
frontier hills which I have before so often men- 
tioned; but the aspect of heaven had blackened, 
clouds were rolling rapidly from the west over 
the mountains, and a cold wind was moaning 
dismally. “There is a storm travelling through 
the air,” said a peasant, whom we overtook, 
mounted on a wretched mule ; “and the Asturians 
had better be on the look-out, for it is speeding 
in their direction.” He had scarce spoken, when 
a light, so vivid and dazzling that it seeemed as 
if the whole lustre of the fiery element were 
concentrated in it, broke around us, filling the 
whole atmosphere, and covering rock, tree, and 
mountain with a glare not to be described. The 
mule of the peasant tumbled prostrate, while the 
horse I rode reared himself perpendicularly, and 
turning round, dashed down the hill at headlong 
speed, which for some time it was impossible to 
check. The lightning was followed by a peal al- 
most as terrible, but distant, for it sounded hol- 
low and deep; the hills, however, caught up its 
voice, seemingly repeating it from summit to 
summit, till it was lost in interminable space. 
Other flashes and peals succeeded, but slight in 
comparison, and a few drops of rain descended. 
The body of the tempest seemed to be over an- 
other region. “A hundred families are weeping 
where that bolt fell,” said the peasant when I 
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rejoined him, “for its blaze has blinded my mule 
at six leagues’ distance.” He was leading the 
animal by the bridle, as its sight was evidently 
aifected. “Were the friars still in their nest above 
there,” he continued, “I should say that this was 
their doing, for they are the cause of all the 
miseries of the land.” 

I raised my eyes in the direction in which he 
pointed. Half-way up the mountain, over whose 
feet we were wending, jutted forth a black fright- 
ful crag, which at an immense altitude overhung 
the road, and seemed to threaten destruction. It 
resembled one of those ledges of the rocky moun- 
tains in the picture of the Deluge, up to which 
the terrified fugitives have scrambled from the 
eager pursuit of the savage and tremendous bil- 
lows, and from whence they gaze down in horror, 
whilst above them rise still higher and giddier 
heights, to w^hich they seem unable to climb. Built 
on the very edge of this crag stood an edifice, 
seemingly devoted to the purposes of religion, 
as I could discern the spire of a church rearing 
itself high over wall and roof. “That is the house 
of the Virgin of the Rocks,” said the peasant, 
“and it was lately full of friars, but they have 
been thrust out, and the only inmates now are 
owls and ravens.” I replied, that their life in 
such a bleak exposed abode could not have been 
very enviable, as in winter they must have in- 
curred great risk of perishing with cold. “By no 
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means,” said he; “they had the best of wood for 
their braseros and chimneys, and the best of 
wine to warm them at their meals, which were 
not the most sparing. Moreover, they had an- 
other convent down in the vale yonder, to which 
they could retire at their pleasure.” On my ask- 
ing him the reason of his antipathy to the friars, 
he replied, that he had been their vassal, and 
that they had deprived him every year of the 
flower of what he possessed. Discoursing in this 
manner, we reached a village just below the 
convent, where he left me, having first pointed 
out to me a house of stone, with an image over 
the door, which, he said, once also belonged to 
the canalla {rabble) above. 

The sun was setting fast, and eager to reach 
Villafranca, where I had determined on resting, 
and which was still distant three leagues and a 
half, I made no halt at this place. The road was 
now down a rapid and crooked descent, which 
terminated in a valley, at the bottom of which 
was a long and narrow bridge ; beneath it rolled 
a river, descending from a wide pass between 
two mountains, for the chain was here cleft, 
probably by some convulsion of nature. I looked 
up the pass, and on the hills on both sides. Far 
above, on my right, but standing forth bold and 
clear, and catching the last rays of the sun, was 
the Convent of the Precipices, whilst directly 
over against it, on the farther side of the valley, 
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rose the perpendicular side of the rival hill, 
which, to a considerable extent intercepting the 
light, flung its black shadow over the upper end 
of the pass, involving it in mysterious darkness. 
Emerging from the centre of this gloom, with 
thundering sound, dashed a river, white with 
foam, and bearing along with it huge stones and 
branches of trees, for it was the wifd Sil hurry- 
ing to the ocean from its cradle in the heart of 
the Asturian hills, and probably swollen by the 
recent rains. 

Hours again passed away. It was now night, 
and we were in the midst of woodlands, feeling 
our way, for the darkness was so great that I 
could scarcely see the length of a yard before my 
horse’s head. The animal seemed uneasy, and 
would frequently stop short, prick up his ears, 
and utter a low mournful whine. Flashes of sheet 
lightning frequently illumined the black sky, and 
flung a momentary glare over our path. No sound 
interrupted the stillness of the night, except the 
slow tramp of the horse’s hoofs, and occasionally 
the croaking of frogs from some pool or morass. 
I now bethought me that I was in Spain, the 
chosen land of the two fiends, assassination and 
plunder, and how easily two tired and unarmed 
wanderers might become their victims. 

We at last cleared the woodlands, and after 
proceeding a short distance, the horse gave a 
joyous neigh, and broke into a smart trot. A 
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barking of dogs speedily reached my ears, and 
we seemed to be approaching some town or vil- 
lage, In effect, we were close to Cacabelos, a 
town about five miles distant from Villafranca. 

It was near eleven at night, and I reflected 
that It would be far more expedient to tarry in 
this place till the morning than to attempt at 
present to reach Villafranca, exposing ourselves 
to all the horrors of darkness in a lonely and 
unknown road. My mind was soon made up on 
this point ; but I reckoned without my host, for at 
the first posada which I attempted to enter, I 
was told that we could not be accommodated, 
and still less our horses, as the stable was full 
of water. At the second, and there were but two, 
I was answered from the window by a gruff 
voice, nearly in the words of the Scripture : 
“Trouble me not: the door is now shut, and my 
children are with me in bed; I cannot arise to 
let you in.” Indeed, we had no particular desire 
to enter, as it appeared a wretched hovel, though 
the poor horses pawed piteously against the door, 
and seemed to crave admittance. 

We had now no choice but to resume our dole- 
ful way to Villafranca, which, we were told, 
was a short league distant, though it proved a 
league and a half. We found it no easy matter 
to quit the town, for we were bewildered 
amongst its labyrinths, and could not find the 
outlet. A lad about eighteen was, however, per- 
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suadedj by the promise of a pesta^ to guide us: 
whereupon he led us by many turnings to a 
bridge, which he told us to cross, and to follow 
the road, which was that of Villafranca; he then, 
having received his fee, hastened from us. 

We followed his directions, not, however, with- 
out a suspicion that he might be deceiving us. 
The night had settled darker down upon us, so 
that it was impossible to distinguish any object, 
however nigh. The lightning had become more 
faint and rare. We heard the rustling of trees, 
and occasionally the barking of dogs, which last 
sound, however, soon ceased, and we were in the 
midst of night and silence. My horse, either from 
weariness or the badness of the road, frequently 
stumbled ; whereupon I dismounted, and leading 
him by the bridle, soon left Antonio far in the 
rear. 

I had proceeded in this manner a considerable 
way, when a circumstance occurred of a char- 
acter well suited to the time and place. 

I was again amidst trees and bushes, when the 
horse stopping short, nearly pulled me back. I 
knew not how it was, but fear suddenly came 
over me, which, though in darkness and in soli- 
tude, I had not felt before. I was about to urge 
the animal forward, when I heard a noise at 
my right hand, and listened attentively. It seemed 
to be that of a person or persons fordng their 
way through branches and brush wockI. It soon 
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ceased, and I heard feet on the road. It was the 
short staggering kind of tread of people cairy- 
ing a very heavy substance, nearly too much for 
their strength, and I thought I heard the hur- 
ried breathing of men over-fatigued. There was 
a short pause, during which I conceived they were 
resting in the middle of the road ; then the stamp- 
ing recommenced, until it reached the other side, 
when I again heard a similar rustling amidst 
branches; it continued for some time and died 
gradually away. 

I continued my road, musing on what had 
just occurred, and forming conjectures as to the 
cause. The lightning resumed its flashing, and I 
saw that I was approaching tall black moun- 
tains. 

This nocturnal journey endured so long that I 
almost lost all hope of reaching the town, and 
had closed my eyes in a doze, though I still 
trudged on mechanically, leading the horse. Sud- 
denly a voice at a slight distance before me roared 
out, "Quien vivef" for I had at last found my 
way to Villafranca. It proceeded from the sentry 
in the suburb, one of those singular half soldiers 
half guerillas, called Miguelets, who are in gen- 
eral employed by the Spanish government to clear 
the roads of robbers. I gave the usual answer, 
^^Espajta/^ and went up to the place where he 
stood. After a little conversation, I sat down on 
a stone, awaiting the arrival of Antonio, who was 
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long in making his appearance. On his arrival, 
asked if anyone had passed him on the road, bi 
he replied that he had seen nothing. The nigh 
or rather the morning, was still very dark, thong 
a small corner of the moon was occasionally vi 
ible. On our inquiring the way to the gate, th 
Miguelet directed us down a street to the lei 
which we followed. The street was steep, w 
could see no gate, and our progress was soo 
stopped by houses and wall, W^e knocked at th 
gates of two or three of these houses, (in th 
upper stories of which lights were burning), fo 
the purpose of being set right, but we were eithe 
disregarded or not heard. A horrid squalling o 
cats, from the tops of the houses and dark corners 
saluted our ears, and I thought of the night ar 
rival of Don Quixote and his squire at Toboso 
and their vain search amongst the deserted street 
for the palace of Dulcinea. At length we saw ligh 
and heard voices in a cottage at the other side o 
a kind of ditch. Leading the horses over, w< 
called at the door, which was opened by an agec 
man, who appeared by his dress to be a baker, a< 
indeed he proved, which accounted for his bein| 
up at so late an hour. On begging him to show 
us the way into the town, he led us up a ver} 
narrow alley at the end of his cottage, saying 
that he would likewise conduct us to the posada. 

The alley led directly to what appeared to be 
the market-place, at a corner house of which oui 
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guide stopped and knocked. After a long pause 
an upper window was opened, and a female voice 
demanded who we were. The old man replied, 
that two travellers had arrived who were in 
need of lodging. “I cannot be disturbed at this 
time of night,” said the woman; “they will be 
wanting suppler, and there is nothing in the house ; 
they must go elsewhere.” She was going to shut 
the window, but I cried that we wanted no 
supper, but merely a resting place for ourselves 
and horses — that we had come that day from 
Astorga, and were dying with fatigue. “Who is 
that speaking?” cried the woman. “Surely that 
is the voice of Gil, the German clock-maker from 
Pontevedra. Welcome, old companion; you are 
come at the right time, for my own is out of 
order. I am sorry I have kept you waiting, but I 
will admit you in a moment.” 

The window was slammed to, presently a 
light shone through the crevices of the door, a key 
turned in the lock, and \ve were admitted. 

George Borrow. 



ON BOARD THE VAVDREUIL^ 

At sea {at the mouth of the Amazon), 

August, jS/i. 

^^O-NIGHT, as I began my watch, a phrase 
A of music came to my memory and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that I could determine 
in what corner of the globe and at what part of 
my life I could have heard it. There is no tune 
which does not awaken thousands of memories 
in us. This one confusedly brought back choruses 
of human voices in the distance, something like 
a procession winding by with chants and music. 
And until three o’clock in the morning I un- 
successfully racked my brain, I dug down into 
my memories (which, at any rate, 's a very 
pleasant occupation during a night watch). All 
kinds of people passed before me, ceremonies in 
all sorts of cities spread over the world’s sur- 
face. . . . Was it some religious hymn heard 
at night in passing a mosque? — or maybe some 
group of white burnoose wearers winding through 
the crooked streets of some Arabian city? Some 
sad song of Nubian women, under the hot sun 
of the equator ? — or possibly a patriotic hymn 
of the people of the North, of Denmark or of 

* From ‘‘Notes on My Youth,” 
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Canada? It may have been an Indian feast song 
— Polynesian or Chinese? A fantastic nocturnal 
Negro dance? . . . Unless it was just the chorus 
of an opera? . . . But still it seems to carry 
with it a vague remembrance of guitars and 
mandolins, with a bit of warm wind from Spain 
or Portugal. ^ . . 


Magellan, September, 1871. 

The Straits of Magellan have become a very 
important thoroughfaie for steamers; but no- 
where as yet do the two dark shores of this wide 
strait bear any traces of civilization, and those 
sailors who, in passing, land there, can expect 
no help from such an inhospitable country. 

On coming from the Atlantic, when one enters 
the narrow channels which separate Patagonia 
from Tierra del Fuego, one is struck at once 
with the desolate aspect of nature. The first 
part of the voyage is between two vast plains, 
absolutely bare and deserted, especially at this 
time of year, which is the austral winter ; frozen 
swamps ever5wi^here, with their monotony broken 
only here and there by splotches of snow. They 
are enormous hunting areas used from time to 
time by bands of Patagonian nomads. 

As one gets farther south, however, the coun- 
try gradually changes its aspect and takes on 
another kind of desolation. Hills begin to rise 
and to be covered with a dark and cold-looking 
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growth; groups of resinous trees, with black 
evergreen foliage, become more numerous and 
end by forming an impenetrable whole. One is 
soon surrounded by thick forests, above which 
snow-covered peaks or glacier edges stand out 
against a dark sky. 

The horizon lengthens and the vistas show a 
striking grandeur; the ship continues its quiet 
course amid a veritable maze of mountains, of 
deep bays, of tiny green islands; clouds, which 
seem blacker than those of our French sky, 
spread their great shadows over the land, to which 
fog banks give an infinite variety. 

A shapeless ruin, which is the only vestige of 
human building on this coast of Patagonia, serves 
as a landmark for the passing ships; it is what is 
left to-day of Port Famine, a long-since aban- 
doned attempt at European occupation, the name 
of which was scarcely attractive! 

Cape Forward, the very end of the American 
continent, is a little farther south. It was in the 
shelter of this cape, in big Saint Nicholas Bay, 
that we lowered anchor and landed for the first 
time. 

The surrounding country was entirely un- 
touched, covered all over with an unbelievable 
tangle of forests, whose beautiful growth was 
half hidden by snow. 

In the midst of this solitude, however, a thin 
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curl of smoke showed the presence of human 
beings, and we went over toward it. 

We found curious savages who live in the large 
island of the south and who are radically dif- 
ferent from the Indian people of the continent. 
These ichthyophagous Fuegians are, from every 
aspect, on th^ lowest round of the human lad- 
der and the Patagonians treat them like harmful 
animals when they come upon them. 

We found them grouped about their huts made 
of branches in an exquisite site on the shore of a 
clear river: piles of shells and remnants of fish 
showed that the group had been comfortable and 
had made a long stay there. 

These people were very much afraid of us. 
Aroused from their shelter, their first reaction 
was to flee; their second, to ask for food, and 
a gift of some crackers made them mad with 
joy. 

Small, frail, stifE with cold and uglier than 
would seem possible, they nevertheless promptly 
became not only friendly but even humorous ! 

Our trust in them was very limited, however, 
and we soon left them, taking with us as a re- 
membrance some knives made of human bones 
with which to open shells, their only industrial 
product. 
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Tierra del Fuego, September, iSji. 

The whole western part of that mountainou: 
island, Tierra del Fuego, is covered with virgii 
forests, practically impenetrable. The sky ii 
overcast and its climate compares with that oi 
the coldest parts of Europe. 

One can barely get about by holding on to th< 
branches, through these ageless forests encum* 
bered with dead trees ; the ground is covered with 
rotten vegetation piled up for centuries in which 
one sinks almost out of sight. In this perpetual 
forest darkness the lichens have achieved an 
enormous growth, and everything is swamped un- 
der thick layers of these mournful grey mosses. 

A singularly sinister atmosphere reigns in this 
inanimate place during the sombre winter da}s. 
One’s heart fails him amid this silence and soli- 
tude. 

After having hunted with difficulty and at 
length in this country, we came one day upon 

something for which we were not looking a 

band of natives in a state the primitiveness of 
which far surpassed anything we had so far seen : 
a state of complete wildness. It occurred one 
winter’s morning, in the woods at the end of a 
hidden bay, where probably no European had 
ever penetrated before. The presence of these 
people was indicated to us by the sound of 
voices in an unknown key; advancing quietly 
through the thick underbrush, we presently came 
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tipon them, Beholding a scene of hideous novelty. 

These savages, either sitting or perched on 
branches, were eating their morning meal with 
the voraciousness of starved beasts; their dread- 
ful dogs, who were eating with them, had not per- 
ceived us and so we could loolc at them for an 
instant withput being seen. 

The main feature of this breakfast consisted 
of mussels and various shell fish from the bay; 
but we also saw fragments of two penguins which 
these hungry people had not felt the necessity of 
cooking; repulsive young women were even bit- 
ing into the unplucked wings. 

Our arrival produced a terrific effect upon this 
family, which manifested itself at first by wild 
gestures and loud cries ; then they all, in the 
wink of an eyelash, slipped and disappeared into 
the surrounding brush, and one heard nothing 
but a jerky noise from their throats, not unlike 
the noise made by furious monke3^s. 

We easily pacified them, as we had pacified 
others like them in Saint Nicholas Bay, by of- 
fering them crackers and bread. 

We were promptly surrounded, examined, and 
touched with a great deal of curiosity; these 
people found us extraordinary and ridiculous to 
be dressed; they exchanged comments with an 
inimitably comic expression. Their hideous thin 
square heads were all cut from the same pat- 
tern, as happens with inferior unmixed races; 
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their reddish brown hair— a colour frequently 
found in these Indian people— was long about 
heir necks, short and bristly over their fore- 
heads and on the crowns of their heads. Their 
entire costume consisted of long-haired coats 
of skins; neither the sharp cold nor any thought 
of modesty urged them to cover theii;ugly bodies, 
which were oiled with fish fat. 

The canoes which had brought them there 
were made of several boards roughly made and 
joined; we found nets of braided reeds, knives 
made of bones, as in the Stone Age, arrows and 
penguin eggs. 


Our curiosity vi^as aroused by a bundle of furs 
which they had hidden, but when we wanted to 
touch these, the women fell upon us with threats 
and cries. It turned out to be two tiny children, 
asleep in fox skins. We perceived that these 
mothers possessed the same amount of love for 
their young as do animals, and this raised them 
considerably in our estimation. 


The southern coasts of Tierra del Fuego, 
swept by great snowdrifts and terrible winds’ 
are completely barren; and on the most austral 
islands of the group, among them being the one 
which bounds Cape Horn, there is nothing but 
mked rock, given over to penguins and seals. 
These are highly dangerous seas, constantly 
whipped by huge waves and greatly feared by 
sailors. 
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Among these lands, Desolation Island seems to 
present an especially heart-rending waste and 
justifies in every particular the name which was 
given it. Vegetation is meagre and scarce, and 
one walks among doleful solitudes beset with 
lichens; in the far distance one sees a few de- 
cayed forests or even dead trees whose skele- 
tons assume'queer shapes blanched and twisted 
by the wind; and one always feels a damp and 
depressing cold. More than that, there is no 
life, and everywhere there is the same dreadful 
silence. 


Cape Horn, October, 1871. 

A young seal was joyfully gambolling along- 
side the ship, but nothing seemed to justify such 
gaiety. We were at anchor between bare grey 
cliffs; Cape Horn’s terrible wind whistled over- 
head, rapidly driving before it large black clouds 
in an already dark sky, and behind the dreary 
rocks which sheltered us from the open sea one 
could hear the waves roaring as always in bad 
weather. We were lifted by the swell even at 
the extremity of this dismal bay in which the 
water, icy cold and dark green, was striped with 
long streaks of white foam. 

Everything seemed sinister and exiled about 
us, even the families of white-bellied penguins 
who formed ranks on each little island. 
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And still the young seal played joyously in the 
reezing water, and its happiness was touching 
in such surroundings. 

j ^^■o'vn plump body, shining 

, ® Between dives one saw his 

sly little head emerge, decorated with the hand- 
some moustaches of a large cat; thpn he would 
putt and sneeze like children who shake the 
little drops of water from their noses when 
they bathe. 

The sailors began throwing him bits of fish, 
which he caught on the fly with the skill of a 
young clown. Then, as though thanking them, 
he gave them a little comedy, performing many 
leaps and graceful turns on the waves: one al- 
most felt as though he were doing it for his au- 
dience, to amuse his benefactors. 

Surely the poor little thing had never seen a 
ship; he came nearer and nearer, full of con- 
ndence, and the men were thinking of catching 
him, which would surely not have been difficult 
But a shot rang out, the young seal gave one 
surprised look and performed his last twirl. 
... We watched' him beat the water, red- 
dened by his blood, with his little flippers, and 
then he was nothing but a poor lifeless thing 
cradled by the swell. ... 

There was a quickly suppressed murmur of 
anger, for the lucky hunter, who had just bagged 
such a fine specimen, was a midshipman. 
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I wanted to avoid a scene, and so I waited 
until I was alone with my mate to tell him what 
I thought of him, and an explication followed 
which nearly ended in a fist fight. 

October, 1871. 

Some important, but very little known, chan- 
nels start from the Straits of Magellan, and after 
CToing north, between the eastern coast of Pata- 
gonia and several unexplored islands, emerge in 
the Gulf of Penas, about 6° of latitude below 
their point of departure. We were kept a month 
in these seas in order to explore them. 

For a hundred and fifty miles we passed huge 
deserted countries; an uninterrupted forest 
stretched along the two shores, a forest in which 
surely nothing had changed since the beginning 

of the world. , . 1 j 

The first channels into which our ship plunged 
were narrow and difficult; there were winding 
passages, squeezed between high mountains,^ so 
close that sometimes the masts, brushing against 
the branches of the ancient tree, shook down 
the snow upon our heads in passing. 

But the horizon gradually widened, and with 
the silence of death we saw new chains of lakes 
and mountains, glaciers and high waterfalls, soli- 
tary and nameless streams of water, glide past us. 

Nature seems to lose some of her bitter mel- 
ancholy as one leaves Magellan and approaches 
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the temperate countries of the North; the green 
becomes less dark and less monotonous in colour 
and the woods begin to show patches of light. 
Under the arches of the old trees, all dripping 
with rain, the shadows are so thick in the deep 
valleys that it is almost night and down there 
one finds a great abundance of moss and un- 
known ferns of the most exquisite fineness. 

Some small transitory birds begin to be heard 
in the branches and a beautiful green-crested 
kingfisher abounds in the rivers. 

Water fowl also appear in great numbers; in 
passing we disturb numerous loons, wild ducks 
and geese with gorgeous plumage; all animals 
that taste very bad but which we are very glad 
to see, nevertheless. Gigantic mussels, which 
furnish food for the natives, also do us a great 
service; their shells all contain pearls, tinted 
pink or blue, which doubtless no one has as yet 
thought of using for ornament. 

Landings and expeditions are very difficult 
things down here ; one can never proceed, in 
these countries,, without hanging on to the 
branches and one tires quickly of these sombre 
walks, of the silence and complete isolation. 

The sailors spend their days in the woods, 
cutting trees, for lack of coal, in order to main- 
tain the fires of the engine. They come back 
in the evenings, in the darkness of winter, wet 
and frozen through, satisfied, nevertheless, if they 
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can bring back some penguins or some shell fish 
for their dinner. 

Every once in a while we find some natives, 
generally an unpleasant meeting and one which 
leads nowhere. The sailors have a kind of super- 
stitious fear mixed with disgust of these men, 
and amuse themselves with them very cau- 
tiously, as though they were curious but de- 
structive animals. As a matter of fact, it would 
be very unpleasant to fall into their yellow hands 
without weapons ,* although their customs are not 
yet well known, I believe that one would 
promptly be cut to pieces and eaten, with a great 
noise and shouting. Fortunately the smoke of 
their wood fires betrays them at a great distance 
and one is not afraid of an unexpected encounter. 

Their camps, which are littered with piles of 
shells, bones, and much filth, give ofi an offensive 
odour, and everything about them is disgusting 
and repulsive. They show no sign of industry 
nor of any kind of organization ; more often they 
live in families like orang-outangs, feed them- 
selves by hunting and fishing, and pass a large 
part of their lives on the water. 

Their canoes generally hold four or five per- 
sons, an equal number of dogs, and a fire which 
burns carelessly, among some ashes, on the bot- 
tom of the craft. 

Up at Queen Adelaide Island, we were dis- 
turbed one day by a canoe thus equipped, which 
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was approaching us making signs of distress* 
The people, as well as the dogs, were madly 
howling, showing us huge gaping mouths and 
faces of another world ; with a complete oblivious't 
ness of the danger, they threw themselves upon 
our ship at the risk of being knocked to pieces. 

We thought them mad or possessed ; they were 
simply starving, and in an instanf the sailors 
filled their canoe with crackers and bread, which 
they devoured. 

Several times after that our ship gave charity 
to the Fuegians, who often became sufficiently 
courageous to come on board to beg for food. 
There was once a great panic among them. 
One day a large group of them was on the deck, 
voraciously eating the remnants of the crew^s 
soup, quite ignorant of the fact that the diver 
had descended to examine the keel of the frigate. 
When they saw the huge round head of this un- 
known monster emerge from the water* their 
terror was indescribable; in a second they had 
flung themselves overboard, leaving their canoes 
and dogs, and we watched them regain the 
shore with rapid strokes. 

People like these fit perfectly into their cu- 
riously wild environment, and when one is with 
them one can well believe himself transported 
back to the far-distant days of prehistoric man. 
Other kinds of men would be far less effective and 
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appropriate under these black skies and in these 
primitive forests. 


October^ 

The first beautiful October days — ^the April of 
austral spring — give to these surroundings a 
much less sonjbre charm. 

Gorgeous scenery is mirrored in the calm 
water. All the birds of the southern seas, the big 
albatross and the petrels, follow the ship on its 
quiet course in flocks and circle madly about her. 

Our last port was Eden Harbour, an ex- 
quisite bay which lies before the Gulf of Penas 
— and then, our mission being over, we steamed 
out to sea toward Peru.^ 

Pierre Loti. 

* Here, in the diary, is the story of a putting into 
port at Easter Island which has already been pub- 
lished in '^Reflets sur la sombre route, and then 
follows the whole manuscript of Manage de 
Loti.” 



A REPLY TO A YOUNG GENTLEMAN ABOUT 
TO TRAVEL* 


M y dear Sir: 

Your letter, courteously requesting a 
certain amount of counsel and information con- 
cerning your projected journey to Europe, has 
reached me as I am returning from a journey 
myself, and I am sensible of the honour and 
responsibility involved in any attempt on my part 
to direct your wanderings. 

The problem, as I deduce it from your letter, 
is this. You are a newspaper man in a large city 
in the Middle West. You are about thirty years 
old and you have given no hostages to fortune. 
You have saved a reasonable number of dollars, 
and your managing editor, who seems to be rather 
a shrewd as well as human sort of man, has given 
you six months’ leave of absence. You have 
never been to Europe, and your reading has led 
you to believe that Europe has something for you 
which cannot be obtained in your home city. So 
you ask me, as one who has knocked about 
somewhat in those foreign parts, how you can 

* From “Swallowing The Anchor” by permission 
of the author. 
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make your money last long enough, and how to 
go about your voyage of discovery along the 
legendary shores of the Ancient Sea. 

It is quite unnecessary for me to waste words 
commending such a resolution to one who has 
already made it, but it will do no harm to 
record the gi^tiiication it has engendered, to be 
invited to participate in the adventure by plan- 
ning the itinerary. And it will be impossible, I 
am afraid, to avoid a certain degree of envy 
creeping in, when I consider how you are about 
to have that thrill, never again to be recaptured, 
attending the first glimpse of the Mediterranean 
littoral. 

The importance of such a journey is not to 
be over-estimated for those who have any con- 
nection whatsoever with literature and the arts. 
Some may object that newspaper work is neither 
one nor the other. On the contrary, in my opin- 
ion, newspaper work can be a very fine art in- 
deed; and the celerity of execution, coupled with 
the variety of information involved in apprais- 
ing the value of events, makes it advisable to 
seek inspiration from the origins of our national 
culture. And it is a shrewd criticism of the basic 
value of money, that the cheaper you do it the 
better it will avail you in the future. 

The reason for this last-mentioned paradox is 
that travel is expensive only in so far as it renders 
you immune from the difficulties and peculiar- 
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ities of foreign places. It is expensive because it 
carries you in the environment to which you are 
accustomed. And so, if you are prepared to forego 
all those trivial accessories of modern life, all 
the comforts and conveniences which threaten 
to abolish the local characteristics of our modern 
world, you need not pay very much for your 
passage. 

Assuming, then, that you are ready to cross the 
Atlantic upon some humble vessel, it will not 
cost you very much. Once in London or Liver- 
pool, you will find steamers sailing weekly on 
cruises that include nearly every port in the 
Mediterranean. They are what we call cargo- 
liners and under British regulations they are 
provided with accommodation for not more than 
a do 25 en passengers. Under this rule they are 
not obliged to incur heav}^ expenses for ex- 
travagant and luxurious travel, and their charges 
are suited to modest resources. 

Such a voyage, including Lisbon, Gibraltar, 
Marseilles, Genoa, Naples, Venice, Athens, and 
the ports of the Levant, would take no more than 
a couple of months, which, allowing for your 
journey to and from the Middle West, would 
leave you three months’ leeway. Moreover, it 
would not be possible, since you arrive, say, at 
Spezia in the morning and leave for Civita 
Vecchia the next day, to acquire those romantic 
impressions which are the meat and nourishment 
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of travel, and which afford you those complex 
and delightful memories in the coming years. 

And so, bearing all these considerations in 
mind, I am moved to suggest that you might be 
wise if you shipped as we say, as one of the crew. 

I confess I gave this problem much thought be» 
fore I decidejl to propose such a course, because 
some men find it difficult to shed the white col* 
lar and accept the limitations imposed by a ship s 
articles. Yet, from my own experience I derive the 
conviction that nothing but profit comes of such 
a course. You move at one step into a different 
world. You are an integral part of the ship’s 
company and of the voyage, instead of a mere 

accidental encumbrance. 

Let us suppose, then, that, having reached 
Liverpool and having compressed your belong- 
ings into a sea bag instead of a wardrobe trunk, 
you seek employment and commence what to you, 
as a newspaper man, will be a liberal education. 

As regards what you are to do, I offer no 
hard-and-fast directions. The higher offices on a 
ship, of course, are not for the occasional wan- 
derer, not merely because years are required for 
the certificated qualifications, but because the 
responsibilities of such posts preclude that easy 
shedding of cares, when you go ashore, which 
enables you to savour to the full the essential 
spirit of vagabondage. 

Because being a vagabond, or as nearly a vaga- 
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bond as you can manage, is the secret key to what 
you seem to seek. In that capacity you abandon 
those heavy social obligations that prevent so 
many first-class passengers ever seeing a foreign 
land. You will not, when visiting Cairo, for ex- 
ample, confine yourself to the terrace and dance 
hall of Shepheard’s Hotel, and so ^ou may see 
Cairo. At Naples you are free to go your own 
road in the evening along the front and behold 
in all its piquant innocence the life of the sea- 
port. 

Returning from this pleasant digression, let 
me repeat that, for your purpose, being a wiper 
or an ordinary seaman, so long as it conflicts with 
no insuperable dignity in your character, will be 
as serviceable as being a brassbound officer. Now- 
adays, the hardships of seagoing in the forecastle 
are largely mythical. Compared, I mean, with 
those of a former day. Reading a recent issue of a 
professional seaman’s magazine, I noticed an 
article describing, with considerable bitterness, a 
new Scandinavian vessel with elevators to the 
engine room and hot and cold water faucets in 
the crew’s quarters. I have no doubt batik cur- 
tains and fine old hook rugs and rosewood gramo- 
phones were also included. The tone of the article 
in question was that American ships should have 
the same conveniences, the inference being that 
American ships are poor affairs. This is a mis- 
take, Any vessel built in the last ten years is 
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comfortable enough for anybody, I have served 
on a ship for a three-hundred-and-twenty-day 
voyage, with one stretch of ninety days at sea 
and another of seventy-three days from port to 
port, and nearly all of that time we lived, crew 
and cabin, on salt meat and preserved potatoes, 
on peas and beans and biscuit with dried apples 
and an occ^ional orgy of fresh fruit that made 
us sick. 

So, with regard to your rating, so long as you 
are sound in wind and limb and are willing, 
which is the most important quality of all at sea, 
it does not matter very much for a few short 
months what position you hold on the articles. 
I can remember a young man, who confided to 
us one evening in the mess room that he came of 
good family and had been to college. He signed 
on as mess-room steward, but we discovered he 
had no talent for that arduous and complex call- 
ing, so he was transferred to the saloon as cabin 
boy. This proved even more disastrous, and we 
got him back again, this time as a coal-passer. 
The ship crossed the Equator on the long In- 
dian Ocean slant from Cape Town to Singapore, 
and that young man had a stiff job in the bunkers. 
Yet he managed, in spite of his fine education, 
and by the time we reached Port Said on the 
homeward run, he was a fireman standing his 
watch with the best of them. It was a memor- 
able experience to see him go into the dark, dirty 
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forecastle, black to the eyes and shining with 
sweat, and come out a couple of hours later in a 
natty suit with a stripe, an extremely high col- 
lar, straw hat and cane, to go ashore in Malta, 
where he had a brother who was a doctor. And 
this reminiscence reminds me that Richard 
Mathews Hallet, who is a good example to offer 
a newspaper man, once told me, as'Ve voyaged 
down to Cuba one day a few years ago, that he 
could get a job as fireman or able seaman any- 
where, having worked his way across the world in 
liners and sailing ships more than once. 

I am the more encouraged to suggest some- 
thing of this nature to you since I suspect, though 
you make no definite confession of it, that you 
would not be averse to accumulating some ex- 
periences with what is called ‘"copy” value, which 
5!^ou could turn to account later on. If this read- 
ing between the lines of your letter is correct, 
the less you travel as a passenger the better. 
The tendency of passenger traffic, as I have 
already implied, is to maintain you as nearly as 
possible within the walls of conventional com- 
fort and luxury. That is what most people de- 
sire and pay for, and the liners know their busi- 
ness perfectly, and supply what is demanded. 
'What you want is something quite different, 
which you can find on the same ship but in an- 
®ther part of it. 

You may ask here, however, when you have 
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arrived at some port in the Mediterranean that 
has taken your fancy, and you would like to 
wander afoot awhile, how are you going to 
achieve the liberty you crave ? 

That is a problem to be solved as circumstances 
shall direct. If you have accepted my delicate 
suggestion t^j^t the vagabond has access to un- 
conventional and unstandardized resources of 
aesthetic enjoyment, you will have no difficulty 
in eiBFecting a release whenever it suits your 
plans. The procedure may be left to the spur of 
the moment. You may rest assured that you will 
be only one member of a secret and joyous band 
of bohemians who haunt for a transient season 
the forecastles of British ships and who vanish 
like morning dew when the irresistible urge seizes 
their souls. They are even more adventurous and 
idyllic than you, since they have no comforting 
letter of credit awaiting them when they have 
reached their destined city. 

I am reminded, in speaking of this, of an ex- 
perience one May evening on the hills above 
Savona, where I sat with my dog looking out 
across the Gulf of Genoa. The sun was gone 
down in a great lake of red fire beyond San Remo, 
and in the blue dusk to the eastward the high 
lanterna of Genoa was sending out its slow- 
moving beam. Jack had explored a number of 
fascinating holes thereabouts on the brow of 
the cliffs, and was now reposing, tongue out, 
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waiting for the pleasant downhill jaunt into the 
town, where he would have a trencher of 
spaghetti, of which he was phenomenally fond, 
though he was a very English bull terrier and 
scornful of foreign ways. And then suddenly he 
growled and sat up. There was a sound of 
shujHing footsteps on the dusty ropd behind us, 
and a clear thin trickle of music from a pipe. As 
the dog barked, the sounds stopped. I looked 
over my shoulder with some interest. A gentle- 
man, very dusty and way-worn indeed, was stand- 
ing there, regarding us bashfully yet acutely as 
he wiped a tin whistle on the leg of his deplor- 
able trousers. 

‘‘Sit down, Jack,’’ I remarked, severely, and 
hooked on the chain. Jack was, as I have said, 
English. It was his theory that shabby trousers 
should be at once attacked, halfway up the calf. 

“Is his name Jack?” remarked the dim ob- 
ject in the twilight advancing over the turf. “Cor- 
rect me if Fm makin’ a mistake, but I reckon 
you’re English yerself.” 

“You are too, I take it?” I said, rather 
curiously. 

“That’s right,” he returned, sitting down, not 
too close, but at a friendly distance. “That’s what 
you might call me. Not that the blinkin’ consuls 
are ever very glad to see me.” And he laughed 
without malice, holding his whistle with his 
fingers on the stops. He was a very disreputable- 
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looking person, about forty, I should say, and it 
was quite time he had a shave. There was a queer 
elfin glint in his blue-grey eyes beneath the shaggy 
yellow brows and matted hair, that made me 
want to know what he was doing. So I asked 
him, and after he had coughed a good deal and 
regarded J^'s disdainful expression with hu- 
morous comprehension, he told me. 

And the gist of it was that, quite apart from a 
game lung, as he called it, he had to be on the 
move. Now and again, as he talked, his elbows 
on his knees, he played a bar or perhaps a whole 
air, on his whistle. Very sweet in the still of 
the evening, with the lazy waves climbing over 
the black rocks below, and gurgling back again 
in white foam. Yes, he came down hereabouts 
every winter. ‘‘I travel for me ’ealth,’’ he ex- 
plained, with a sidelong elfin smile. “The doctor 
up in ’Artlepool, ’e ses, ‘You ought to ’ave a 
warmer climet,’ ’e ses. Doctor’s orders, you see. 
So I gets a ship in the Tyne an’ down I comes. 
The Second, ’e ’as no use for me. Seconds never 
do ’ave, I may say, ’tween you an’ me an’ the 
captain’s wife. Seconds are funny blokes, I can 
tell you.” 

“Yes,” I admit, pensively. “I know they are. 
I’ve been one for three years.” 

“You!” He put his tin whistle on the grass 
and regarded me with naked wonder. “Well, 
Gawd blimey! 'Ow was I to know?” he com- 
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plained. He took up his pipe and began to play a 
jiggety tune that made Jack put his nose in the 
air> as though he were preparing for a sentimental 
howl. 

“Ah!” said our friend, pulling at the broken 
sole of his boot, “these ’ere Eyetalian roads take it 
out of your understandin’.” Whi(?^ gave me a 
chance to ask how far he’d come. And he said 
he had “hoofed it” from Venice, through Padua 
and Cremona, which he remarked was named 
after the violins, and then across the river at 
Parma and up the valleys of the Apennines. “Not 
like the old country,” he said, suddenly, with 
the astounding and indestructible English pride, 
“but less chance o’ catchin’ a chill for a bloke 
like me.” He coughed. And he began an at-^ 
tempt to explain what I already knew, and he 
was not very successful. He was distressed at 
having stumbled on one of those worried and 
anxious beings whose job it was to chase him 
up and down bunkers and make him keep the 
coal pockets full. I could see him, in my mind’s 
eye, sitting in the darkness, with his slush-lamp 
beside him sending out a murky flame, and him 
coughing and thinking of the far blue hills of 
Italy and the long white ribbon of road. And 
then the Second’s head and shoulders blocking the 
’tween-decks scuttle, and the Second’s truculent 
bawling voice coming along the alleyway through 
the coal. 
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*‘So I just took French leave,” he mumbled* 
^*Surly blighter! ’E never even sung a song as 'e 
was goin’ along the shaft tunnel.” 

This was shrewd. I could see that Second! I 
watched the stranger as he began a mournful 
melody that made Jack turn round and round 
nervously a|^ then lie down suddenly with his 
nose on his paws. It was nearly dark, and that 
shabby elfin man was only a shadow with a 
silver tube in his teeth, evoking unexpected spirits 
from the air. 

And when I asked him if he wasn’t in danger 
of being caught, he was very cheerful about it, 
because he said he had a conscience and never took 
his half-pay note. ‘‘They makes on it,” he con- 
fided. “They gets a week or more out o’ me fer 
nothin’. And they can always get some poor 
blighter who’s out o’ ’ospittle and wants to get 
’ome. They gets me soon,” he meditated. “Sum- 
mer’s cornin’ in England. I’ll be lookin’ for a 
ship soon.” 

“Here, in Savona?” I asked. I was a man short 
already. 

“No, not ’ere,” he replied, evasively. “I’m 
goin’ along the Riveera, you see. P’raps as far 
as Marseilles. That’s named after the Marseil- 
laise^ I reckon.” And he began to play it on 
his tin whistle, watching Jack out of the corner 
of his eye, and moving his elbow to call my 
attention to the dog’s behaviour. 
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“Once,” he said, stopping suddenly, “I winters 
in Egypt!” and he came a little nearer for con- 
versation. Alexandria! I got pinched there. Big 
black bobby arrests me. Well, charge me, I ses, 
charge me. You can’t lock me up unless you 
charge me. Oh, couldn’t ’e? The beak gives me a 
good talkin’ to. Lazy beggar, I am^Well, I ses, 
I ain’t done nothin’. No, but you'will, he ses. 
Well, I ask you, is that justice? Then ’e tells ’em 
to take me to the consul, and ’e gives me a job 
on a ship. So I goes on her to Port Said, and I 
clears out there. But them Gippies don’t give 
nothin’ fer music. They’s never ’card of ‘A’ida.’ ” 
“Have you?” I asked, startled, and he began 
to whistle an air of Radames. 

Well, ’ I said, “I must be going. I’ve got to 
get up in the morning, you know.” 

“I do know,” he retorted. “I wouldn’t ’ave a 
job like yours. Mister, for a farm. Could you 
let us ’ave ’alf a dollar without missin’ it? You 
blokes get good money now,” he added, whim- 
sically. “You’re a toff. Mister, one of the old 
breed. Give my love to dear old England.” 

Darkness came down over the sea as Jack and 
I descended the hill road into Savona. The cafe 
lights were cheerful along the streets, and we 
were sharp-set for food and drink. And while 
we tarried there, and I smoked a pipe over the 
last of the Chianti, I saw him again, across the 
street. He was playing a jiggety tune in front of 
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the little tables, his old tweed cap aslant on his 
undisciplined head, his legs bowed a little as 
he swayed to the rhythm, a veritable reincarna- 
tion of a mediaeval troubadour. 

William McFee. 
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I N our first attempt to double thgX^^ape, when 
we came up to the latitude of it, we were 
nearly seventeen hundred miles to the westward, 
but in running for the Straits of Magellan we 
stood so far to the eastward that we made our 
second attempt at a distance of not more than 
four or five hundred miles; and we had great 
hopes, by this means, to run clear of the ice; 
thinking that the easterly gales, which had pre- 
vailed for a long time, would have driven it to 
the westward. With the wind about two points 
free, the yards braced in a little, and two close- 
reefed topsails and a reefed foresail on the ship, 
we made great way toward the southward; and 
almost every watch, when we came on deck, the 
air seemed to grow colder, and the sea to run 
higher. Still we saw no ice, and had great hopes 
of going dear of it altogether, when, one after- 
noon, about three o’clock, while we were taking 
a siesta during our watch below, “All hands!” 
was called in a loud and fearful voice. “Tumble 
up here, men! tumble up; don’t stop for your 
clothes — ^before we’re upon it!” We sprang out 
of our berths and hurried upon deck. The loud 
72 
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sharp voice of the captain was heard giving 
orders, as though for life or death, and we ran 
aft to the braces, not waiting to look ahead, for 
not a moment was to be lost. The helm was 
hard up, the after yards shaking, and the ship in 
the act of wearing. Slowly, with the stiff ropes 
and iced rig;;ging, we swung the yards round, 
everything coming hard and with a creaking and 
rending sound, like pulling up a plank which 
has been frozen into the ice- The ship wore round 
fairly, the yards were steadied, and we stood off 
on the other tack, leaving behind us, directly 
under our larboard quarter, a large ice island, 
peering out of the mist, and reaching high above 
our tops; while astern, and on either side of the 
island, large tracts of field-ice were dimly seen, 
heaving and rolling in the sea. We were now 
safe, and standing to the northward; but, in a 
few minutes more, had it not been for the sharp 
lookout of the watch, we should have been fairly 
upon the ice, and left our ship’s old bones adrift 
in the Southern Ocean. After standing to the 
northward a few hours, we wore ship, and the 
wind having hauled, we stood to the southward 
and eastward. All night long a bright lookout 
was kept from every part of the deck ; and when- 
ever ice was seen on the one bow or the other 
the helm was shifted and the yards braced, and, 
by quick working of the ship, she was kept clear. 
The accustomed cry of ^‘Ice ahead !” ‘^Ice on the 
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lee bow!’* “Another island!** in the same tones, 
and with the same orders following them, seemed 
to bring us directly back to our old position of 
the week before. During our watch on deck, 
which was from twelve to four, the wind came 
out ahead, with a pelting storm of hail and sleet, 
and we lay hove-to, under a close-i^efed foretop- 
sail, the whole watch. During thcTnext watch it 
fell calm with a drenching rain until daybreak, 
when the wind came out to the westward, and 
the weather cleared up, and showed us the whole 
ocean, in the course which we should have steered, 
had it not been for the head wind and calm, com- 
pletely blocked up with ice. Here, then, our prog- 
ress was stopped, and we wore ship, and once more 
stood to the northward and eastward; not for 
the Straits of Magellan, but to make another at- 
tempt to double the Cape, still farther to the 
eastward; for the captain was determined to get 
round if perseverance could do it, and the third 
time, he said, never failed. 

With a fair wind we soon ran clear of the 
field-ice, and by noon had only the stray islands 
floating far and near upon the ocean. The sun 
was out bright, the sea of a deep blue, fringed 
with the white foam of the waves, which ran 
high before a strong south-wester; our solitary 
ship tore on through the open water as though 
glad to be out of her confinement; and the ice 
islands lay scattered here and there, of various 
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sizes and shapes, reflecting the bright rays of the 
sun, and drifting slowly northward before the 
gale. It was a contrast to much that we had 
lately seen, and a spectacle not only of beauty, 
but of life; for it required but little fancy to 
imagine these islands to be animate masses which 
had broken 4oose from the ‘^thrilling regions of 
thick- ribbed ice,’’ and were working their way, 
by wind and current, some alone, and some in 
fleets, to milder climes. No pencil has ever yet 
given anything like the true effect of an iceberg. 
In a picture, they are huge, uncouth masses, 
stuck in the sea, while their chief beauty and 
grandeur — their slow', stately motion, the whirl- 
ing of the snow about their summits, and the 
fearful groaning and cracking of their parts — 
the picture cannot give. This is the large ice- 
berg, while the small and distant islands, floating 
on the smooth sea, in the light of a clear day, 
look like little floating fairy isles of sapphire. 

From a north-east course we gradually hauled 
to the eastward, and after sailing about two hun- 
dred miles, which brought us as near to the 
western coast of Tierra del Fuego as was safe, 
and having lost sight of the ice altogether, for 
the third time we put the ship’s head to the 
southward, to try the passage of the Cape. The 
weather continued clear and cold, with a strong 
gale from the westward, and we were fast get- 
ting up with the latitude of the Cape, with a 
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prospect of soon being round. One fine after- 
noon, a man, who had gone into the foretop to 
shift the rolling tackles, sung out at the top of 
his voice, and with evident glee, “Sail ho!” 
Neither land nor sail had we seen since leaving 
San Diego; and only those who have traversed 
the length of a whole ocean alonp#can imagine 
what an excitement such an announcement pro- 
duced on board. “Sail ho!” shouted the cook, 
jumping out of his galley; “Sail ho!” shouted a 
man, throwing back the slide of the scuttle, to 
the watch below, who were soon out of their 
berths and on deck; and “Sail ho!” shouted the 
captain down the companion-way to the pas- 
senger in the cabin. 

Besides the pleasure of seeing a ship and hu- 
man beings in so desolate a place, it was impor- 
tant for us to speak a vessel, to learn whether 
there was ice to the eastward, and to ascertain 
the longitude; for we had no chronometer, and 
had been drifting about so long that we had 
nearly lost our reckoning; and opportunities for 
lunar observations are not frequent or sure in 
such a place as Cape Horn. For these various rea- 
sons the excitement in our little community was 
running high, and conjectures were made, and ev- 
erything thought of for which the captain would 
hail, when the man aloft sung out — “Another 
sail, large on the weather bow!” This was a 
little odd, but so much the better, and did not 
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shake our faith in their being sails. At length the 
man in the top hailed, and said he believed it 
was land, after all. ^‘Land in your eye !” said the 
mate, who was looking through the telescope; 
‘‘they are ice islands, if I can see a hole through 
a ladder” ; and a few moments showed the mate 
to be right ]^‘«ind all our expectations fled; and 
instead of what we most wished to see we had 
what we most dreaded, and what we hoped we 
had seen the last of. We soon, however, left 
these astern, having passed within about two 
miles of them, and at sundown the horizon was 
clear in ail directions. 

Having a fine wind, we were soon up with and 
passed the latitude of the Cape, and, having 
stood far enough to the southward to give it a 
wide berth, we began to stand to the eastward, 
with a good prospect of being round and steering 
to the northward, on the other side, in a few 
days. But ill luck seemed to have lighted upon us. 
Not four hours had we been standing on in this 
course before it fell dead calm, and in half an 
hour it clouded up, a few straggling blasts, with 
spits of snow and sleet, came from the eastward, 
and in an hour more we lay hove-to under a 
close-reefed maintopsail, drifting bodily off to lee- 
%vard before the fiercest storm that we had yet 
felt, blowing dead ahead, from the eastward. It 
seemed as though the genius of the place had been 
roused at finding that we had nearly slipped 
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through his fingers, and had come down upon us 
with tenfold fury. The sailors said that every 
blast, as it shook the shrouds, and whistled 
through the rigging, said to the old ship, ‘*No, 
you don’t!” “No, you don’t!” 

For eight days we lay drifting about in this 
manner. Sometimes — generally toward noon — it 
fell calm; once or twice a round copper ball 
showed itself for a few moments in the place 
where the sun ought to have been, and a puif or 
two came from the westward, giving some hope 
that a fair wind had come at last. During the 
first two days we made sail for these puffs, shak- 
ing the reefs out of the topsails and boarding the 
tacks of the courses; but finding that it only 
made work for us when the gale set in again, it 
was soon given up, and we lay-to under our close- 
reefs, We had less snow and hail than when we 
were farther to the westward, but we had an 
abundance of what is worse to a sailor in cold 
weather, — drenching rain. Snow is blinding, and 
very bad when coming upon a coast, but, for 
genuine discomfort, give me rain wuth freezing 
weather. A snowstorm is exciting, and it does 
not wet through the clothes (a fact important 
to a sailor) ; but a constant rain there is no escap- 
ing from. It wets to the skin, and makes all 
protection vain. We had long ago run through 
all our dry clothes, and as sailors have no other 
way of drying them than by the sun, we had 
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nothing to do but to put on those which were 
the least wet. At the end of each watch, when 
we came below, we took off our clothes and 
wrung them out; two taking hold of a pair of 
trousers, one at each end — and jackets in the 
same way. Stockings, mittens, and all, were wrung 
out also, and^then hung up to drain and chafe 
dry against the bulkheads. Then, feeling all our 
clothes, we picked out those which were the 
least wet, and put them on, so as to be ready for 
a call, and turned-in, covered ourselves up with 
blankets, and slept until three knocks on the 
scuttle and the dismal sound of ‘‘All Starbow- 
lines ahoy! Eight bells, there below! Do you 
hear the new’s?” drawled out from on deck, and 
the sulky answer of “Aye, aye!’^ from below, 
sent us up again. 

On deck all was dark, and either a dead calm, 
with the rain pouring steadily down, or, more 
generally, a violent gale dead ahead, with rain 
pelting horizontally, and occasional variations of 
hail and sleet; decks afloat with water swashing 
from side to side, and constantly wet feet, for 
boots could not be wrung out like drawers, and 
no composition could stand the constant soaking. 
In fact, wet and cold feet are inevitable in such 
weather, and are not the least of those items 
which go to make up the grand total of the dis- 
comforts of a winter passage round Cape Horn. 
Few words were spoken between the watches as 
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they shifted; the wheel was relieved, the mate 
took his place on the quarter-deck, and lookouts 
in the bows; and each man had his narrow space 
to walk fore and aft in, or rather to swing him- 
self forward and back in, from one belaying-pin 
to another, for the decks were too slippery with 
ice and water to allow of much walkimg. To make 
a walk, which is absolutely necessary to pass away 
the time, one of us hit upon the expedient of sand- 
ing the decks ; and afterward, whenever the rain 
was not so violent as to wash it off, the weather- 
side of the quarter-deck and a part of the waist 
and forecastle were sprinkled with the sand 
which we had on board for holystoning, and thus 
we made a good promenade, where we walked 
fore and aft, two and two, hour after hour, in 
our long, dull, and comfortless watches. The bells 
seemed to be an hour or two apart, instead of 
half an hour, and an age to elapse before the 
welcome sound of eight bells. The sole object 
was to make the time pass on. Any change was 
sought for which would break the monotony of 
the time; and even the two hours’ trick at the 
wheel, which came round to us in turn, once 
in every other watch, was looked upon as a re- 
lief. The never-failing resource of long yarns, 
which eke out many a watch, seemed to have 
failed us now; for we had been so long together 
that we had heard each other’s stories told over 
and over again till we had them by heart; each 
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one knew the whole history of each of the others, 
and we were fairly and literally talked out. Sing- 
ing and joking we were in no humour for; and, 
in fact, any sound of mirth or laughter would 
have struck strangely upon our ears, and would 
not have been tolerated any more than whistling 
or a wind'' instrument. The last resort, that of 
speculating upon the future, seemed now to fail 
us, for our discouraging situation, and the dan- 
ger we were really in (as we expected every day 
to find ourselves drifting back among the ice), 
^'clapped a stopper^' upon all that. From saying 
'"when we get home,’” we began insensibly to 
alter it to "if we get home,” and at last the 
subject was dropped by a tacit consent. 

In this state of things, a new light was struck 
out, and a new field opened, by a change in the 
watch. One of our watch was laid up for two 
or three days by a bad hand ( for in cold weather 
the least cut or bruise ripens into a sore) , and his 
place was supplied by the carpenter. This was a 
windfall, and there was a contest who should 
have the carpenter to walk with him. As ‘^Chips’’ 
was a man of some little education, and he and 
I had had a good deal of intercourse with each 
other, he fell in with me in my walk. He was a 
Fin, but spoke English well, and gave me long 
accounts of his country — the customs, the trade, 
the towns, what little he knew of the government 
(I found he was no friend of Russia) , his voyages, 
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his first arrival in America, his marriage and 
courtship; he had married a countrywoman of 
his, a dressmaker, whom he met with in Boston. 

I had very little to tell him of my quiet, seden- 
tary life at home ; and in spite of our best efforts, 
which had protracted these yarns through five or 
six watches, we fairly talked each oth6r out, and 
I turned him over to another man in the watch, 
and put m> self upon my own resources. 

I commenced a deliberate system of time- 
killing, which united some profit with a cheering 
up of the heavy hours. As soon as I came on deck, 
and took my place and regular walk, I began 
with repeating over to myself in regular order a 
string of matters which I had in my memory — the 
multiplication table and the tables of weights and 
measures; the Kanaka numerals; then the States 
of the Union, with their capitals; the counties of 
England, with their shire towns ; and the kings of 
England in their order, and other things. This 
carried me through my facts, and, being repeated 
deliberately, with long intervals, often eked out 
the first two bells. Then came the Ten Com- 
mandments, the thirty-ninth chapter of Job, and 
a few other passages from Scripture. The next in 
order, which I seldom varied from, came 
Cowper’s “Castaway,’^ which was a great favour- 
ite with me ; its solemn measure and gloomy char- 
acter, as well as the incident it was founded upon, 
making it well suited to a lonely watch at sea. 
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Then his lines to Mary, his address to the Jack- 
daw, and a short extract from '‘Table Talk’' (I 
abounded in Cowper, for I happened to have a 
volume of his poems in my chest) ; "Ille et 
nefasto” from Horace, and Goethe’s “Erl Konig.” 
After I had got through these, I allowed myself 
a more genesal range among everything that I 
could remember, both in prose and verse. In 
this way, with an occasional break by relieving 
the wheel, heaving the log, and going to the 
scuttle-butt for a drink of water, the longest 
watch was passed away ; and I was so regular in 
my silent recitations that, if there was no inter- 
ruption by ship’s duty, I could tell very nearly 
the number of bells by my progress. 

Our watches below were no more varied than 
the watch on deck. All washing, sewing, and 
reading were given up, and we did nothing but 
eat, sleep, and stand our watch, leading what 
might be called a Cape Horn life. The forecastle 
was too uncomfortable to sit up in; and when- 
ever we were below we were in our berths. To 
prevent the rain and the sea-water which broke 
over the bows from washing down, we were 
obliged to keep the scuttle closed, so that the fore- 
castle was nearly air-tight. In this little, wet, 
leaky hole we were all quartered, in an atmosphere 
so bad that our lamp, which swung in the middle 
from the beams, sometimes actually burned blue, 
with a large circle of foul air about it. Still, I 
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was never in better health than after three weeks 
of this life, I gained a great deal of flesh, and we 
ail ate like horses. At every watch when we came 
below, before turning in, the bread barge and 
beef kid were overhauled. Each man drank his 
quart of hot tea night and morning, and glad 
enough we were to get it ; for np ^nectar and 
ambrosia were sweeter to the lazy immortals 
than was a pot of hot tea, a hard biscuit, and a 
slice of cold salt beef to us after a watch on 
deck. To be sure, we were mere animals, and 
had this life lasted a year instead of a month, we 
should have been little better than the ropes in 
the ship. Not a razor, nor a brush, nor a drop 
of water, except the rain and the spray, had come 
near us all the time; for we were on an allow- 
ance of fresh water; and who would strip and 
wash himself in salt water on deck, in the snow 
and ice, with the thermometer at zero ? 

After about eight days of constant easterly 
gales, the wind hauled occasionally a little to 
the southward, and blew hard, which as we were 
w^ell to the southward, allowed us to brace in 
a little, and stand on under all the sail we could 
carry. These turns lasted but a short while, and 
sooner or later it set in again from the old 
quarter ; yet at each time we made something, and 
were gradually edging along to the eastward. 
One night, after one of these shifts of the wind, 
and when all hands had been up a great part of 
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the time, our watch was left on deck, with the 
mainsail hanging in the buntlines, ready to be set 
if necessary. It came on to blow worse and worse, 
with hail and snow beating like so many furies 
upon the ship, it being as dark and thick as night 
could make it* The mainsail was blowing and 
slatting with a noise like thunder, when the cap- 
tain came on deck and ordered it to be furled* 
The mate was about to call all hands, when the 
captain stopped him, and said that the men would 
be beaten out if they were called up so often; 
that, as our watch must stay on deck, it might as 
well be doing that as anything else. Accordingly, 
we went upon the yard ; and never shall I forget 
that piece of work. Our watch had been so re- 
duced by sickness, and by some having been left 
in California, that, with one man at the wheel, 
we had only the third mate and three besides my- 
self to go aloft; so that at most we could only 
attempt to furl one yard-arm at a time. We 
manned the weather yard-arm, and set to work to 
make a furl of it. Our lower masts being short, 
and our yards very square, the sail had a head of 
nearly fifty feet, and a short leech, made still 
shoiter by the deep reef which was in it, which 
brought the clew away out on the quarters of the 
yard, and made a bunt nearly as square as the 
mizzen royal yard. Besides this difficulty, the 
yard over which we lay was cased with ice, the 
gaskets and rope of the foot and leech of the 
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sail as stiff and hard as a piece of leather hose, 
and the sail itself about as pliable as though it 
had been made of sheets of sheathing copper. It 
blew a perfect hurricane, with alternate blasts of 
snow, hail, and rain. We had to fist the sail with 
bare hands. No one could trust himself to mit- 
tens, for if he slipped he was a gone mran. All the 
boats were hoisted in on deck, and there was 
nothing to be lowered for him. We had need of 
every finger God had given us. Several times we 
got the sail upon the yard, but it blew away 
again before we could secure it. It required men 
to lie over the yard to pass each turn of the 
gaskets, and when they were passed it was al- 
most impossible to knot them so that they would 
hold. Frequently we were obliged to leave off 
altogether and take to beating our hands upon 
the sail to keep them from freezing. After some 
time — ^which seemed for ever — we got the 
weather side stowed after a fashion, and went 
over to leeward for another trial. This was still 
worse, for the body of the sail had been blown 
over to leeward, and, as the yard was a-cock- 
bill by the lying over of the vessel, we had to light 
it all up to windward. When the yard-arms were 
furled, the bunt was all adrift again, which made 
more work for us. We got all secure at last, but 
we had been nearly an hour and a half upon the 
yard, and it seemed an age. It had just struck five 
bells when we went up, and eight were struck 
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soon after we came down. This may seem slow 
work ; but considering the state of everything, and 
that we had only five men to a sail with just half 
as many square yards of canvas in it as the main- 
sail of the Independence sixty-gun ship, which 
musters seven hundred men at her quarters, it is 
not wonderful that we were no quicker about it. 
We were gl^d enough to get on deck, and still 
more to go below. The oldest sailor in the watch 
said, as he went down, shall never forget the 
mainyard; it beats all my going a-fishing. Fun is 
fun, but furling one yard-arm of a course at a 
time, off Cape Horn, is no better than man-kill- 
ing.*' 

During the greater part of the next two days 
the wind was pretty steady from the southward. 
We had evidently made great progress, and had 
good hope of being soon up with the Cape, if 
we were not there already. We could put but 
little confidence in our reckoning, as there had 
been no opportunities for an observation, and we 
had drifted too much to allow of our dead reck- 
oning being anywhere near the mark. If it would 
clear off enough to give a chance for an observa- 
tion, or if we could make land, we should know 
where we were ; and upon these, an.d the chances 
of falling in with a sail from the eastward, we 
depended almost entirely. 

Friday^ July 22nd, This day we had a steady 
gale from the southward, and stood on under 
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close sail, with the yards eased a little by the 
weather braces, the clouds lifting a little, and 
showing signs of breaking away. In the after- 
noon, I was below with Mr. Hatch, the third 
mate, and two others, filling the bread locker in 
the steerage from the casks, when a bright gleam 
of sunshine broke out and shone <^down the 
companion-way and through the sSylight, light- 
ing up everything below, and sending a warm 
glow through the hearts of all. It was a sight we 
had not seen for weeks — an omen, a godsend. 
Even the roughest and hardest face acknowledged 
its influence. Just at that moment we heard a 
loud shout from all parts of the deck, and the 
mate called out down the companion-way to the 
captain, who was sitting in the cabin. What he 
said we could not distinguish, but the captain 
kicked over his chair, and was on deck at one 
jump. We could not tell what it was; and, 
anxious as we were to know, the discipline of 
the ship would not allow of our leaving our 
places. Yet, as we were not called, we knew there 
was no danger. We hurried to get through with 
our job, when seeing the steward's black face 
peering out of the pantry, Mr. Hatch hailed him 
to know what was the matter. ‘*Lan'o, to be 
sure, sir! No you hear 'em sing out, Xan'o?* 
De cap'em say 'im Cape Horn !" 

This gave us a new start, and we were soon 
through our work and on deck; and there lay 
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he land, fair upon the larboard beam, and 
;Iowly edging away from the quarter. All hands 
.vere busy looking at it — the captain and mates 
From the quarter-deck, the cook from his galley, 
md the sailors from the forecastle ; and even Mr. 
N'uttall, the passenger, who had kept in his shell 
For neaily a^onth, and hardly been seen by any- 
body, and wh«m we had almost forgotten was 
m board, came out like a butterfly, and was 
lopping round as bright as a bird. 

The land was the island of Staten Land, just 
to the eastward of Cape Horn; and a more 
desolate-looking spot I never wish to set eyes 
upon — bare, broken, and girt with rocks and 
ice, with here and there, between the rocks and 
broken hillocks, a little stunted vegetation of 
shrubs. It was a place well suited to stand at the 
junction of the two oceans, beyond the reach of 
human cultivation, and encounter the blasts and 
snows of a perpetual winter. Yet, dismal as it 
was, it was a pleasant sight to us; not only as 
being the first land we had seen, but because it 
told us that we had passed the Cape — were in 
the Atlantic — and that, with twenty-four hours 
of this breeze, we might bid defiance to the 
Southern Ocean. It told us, too, our latitude 
and longitude better than any observation; and 
the captain now knew where we were, as well 
as if we were off the end of Long Wharf. 

In the general joy, Mr. Nuttall said he should 
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like to go ashore upon the island and examine 
a spot which probably no human being had ever 
set foot upon; but the captain intimated that he 
would see the island, specimens and all, in — an- 
other place, before he would get out a boat or 
delay the ship one moment for him. 

We left the land gradually astern;, and at sun- 
down had the Atlantic Ocean clear before us. 

Richard Henry Dana. 
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W awra' is a small town surrounded with 
high walls, and inhabited by a mixture of 
Mandingoes and Foulahs. The inhabitants em- 
ploy themselves chiefly in cultivating corn, which 
they exchange with the Moors for salt. Here, 
being in security from the Moors, and very much 
fatigued, I resolved to rest myself, and meeting 
with a hearty welcome from the Dooty, whose 
name was Flancharee, I laid myself down upon 
a bullock’s hide, and slept soundly for about two 
hours. The curiosity of the people would not 
allow me to sleep any longer. They had seen my 
saddle and bridle, and were assembled in great 
number to learn who I was, and whence I came. 
Some were of opinion that I was an Arab ; others 
insisted that I was some Moorish Sultan; and 
they continued to debate the matter with such 
warmth, that the noise awoke me. The Dooty 
(who had formerly been at Gambia) at last in- 
terposed in my behalf, and assured them that I 
was certainly a white man; but he was con- 
vinced from my appearance that I was a very 
poor one. 
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In the course of the day, several women, hear- 
ing that I was going to Sego, came and begged 
me to inquire of Mansong, the king, what was be- 
come of their children. One woman in particular, 
told me that her son’s name was Mamadee ; that 
he was no heathen, but prayed to God morning 
and evening, and had been taken frojn her about 
three years ago, by Mansong’s army : since which 
she had never heard of him. She said she often 
dreamed about him; and begged me, if I should 
see him, either in Bambarra, or in my own coun- 
try, to tell him that his mother and sister were 
still alive. In the afternoon the Dooty examined 
the contents of the leather bag, in which I had 
packed up my clothes; but finding nothing that 
was worth taking, he returned it, and told me to 
depart in the morning. 

Jzily 6tk . — It rained very much in the night, 
and at daylight I departed, in company with a 
Negro, who was going to a town called Dingyee 
for corn; but we had not proceeded above a 
mile, before the ass upon which he rode kicked 
him off, and he returned, leaving me to prosecute 
the journey by myself. 

I reached Dingyee about noon ; but the Dooty 
and most of the inhabitants had gone into the 
fields to cultivate corn. An old Foulah, observing 
me wandering about the town, desired me to 
come to his hut, where I was well entertained; 
and the Doot}^, when he returned, sent me some 
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victuals for myself, and corn for my horse. 

July Jth . — In the morning, when I was about 
to depart, my landlord, with a great deal of dif- 
fidence, begged me to give him a lock of my hair. 
He had been told, he said, that white men’s hair 
made a saphie, that would give to the possessor 
all the knowl|dge of white men. I had never 
before heard of so simple a mode of education, 
but instantly complied with the request; and my 
landlord’s thirst for learning was such, that, 
with cutting and pulling, he cropped one side 
of my head pretty closely; and would have done 
the same with the other, had I not signified my 
disapprobation by putting on my hat, and assur- 
ing him, that I wished to reserve some of this 
precious merchandise for a future occasion. 

I reached a small town called Wassiboo, about 
twelve o’clock, where I was obliged to stop until 
an opportunity should offer for procuring a guide 
to Satile, which is distant a very long day’s 
journey, through woods without any beaten path. 
I accordingly took up my residence at the Dooty’s 
house, where I staid four days; during which 
time I amused myself by going to the fields with 
the family to plant corn. Cultivation is carried on 
here on a very extensive scale; and, as the na- 
tives themselves express it, ^^hunger is never 
known.” In cultivating the soil, the men and 
women work together. They use a large sharp 
hoe, much superior to that used in Gambia; but 
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they are obliged, for fear of the Moors, to carry 
their arms with them to the field. The master, 
with the handle of his spear, marks the field into 
regular plats, one of which is assigned to every 
three slaves. 

On the evening of the nth, eight of the fugi- 
tive Kaartans arrived at Wassiboo.^ They had 
found it impossible to live under the tyrannical 
government of the Moors, and were going to 
transfer their allegiance to the king of Bambarra. 
They offered to take me along with them as 
far as Satile, and I accepted the offer. 

July 12th . — ^At daybreak we set out, and 
travelled with uncommon expedition until sun- 
set: we stopped only twice in the course of the 
day, once at a watering place in the woods, and 
another time at the ruins of a town, formerly 
belonging to Daisy, called llla-Compe (the corn 
town). When we arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Satil^ the people who were employed in the 
corn fields, seeing so many horsemen, took us 
for a party of Moors, and ran screaming away 
from us. The whole town was instantly alarmed, 
and the slaves were seen in every direction driv- 
ing the cattle and horses towards the town. It 
was in vain that one of our company galloped up 
to undeceive them: it only frightened them the 
more; and when we arrived at the town, we found 
the gates shut and the people all under arms. 
After a long parley we were permitted to enter ; 
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and as there was every appearance of a heavy 
tornado, the Dooty allowed us to sleep in his 
baloon, and gave us each a bullock’s hide for a 
bed. 

July izth , — Early in the morning we again set 
forward. The roads were wet and slippery; but 
the country was very beautiful, abounding with 
rivulets, which were increased by the rain into 
rapid streams. About ten o’clock we came to the 
ruins of a village, which had been destroyed by 
war about six months before; and in order to 
prevent any town from being built there in fu- 
ture, the large Bentang tree, under which the 
natives spent the day,^had been burned down, the 
w^lls filled up, and everything that couM make 
the spot desirable completely destroyed. 

About noon my horse was so much fatigued 
that I could not keep up with my companions ; I 
therefore dismounted, and desired them to ride 
on, telling them that I would follow as soon as 
my horse had rested a little. But I found them 
unwilling to leave me. The lions, they said, were 
very numerous in those parts, and though they 
might not so readily attack a body of people, 
they would soon find out an individual. It was 
therefore agreed that one of the company should 
stay with me to assist in driving my horse, while 
the others passed on to Galloo to procure lodg- 
ings, and collect grass for the horses before night. 
Accompanied by this worthy Negro, I drove my 
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horse before me, until about four o’clock, when 
we came in sight of Galloo, a considerable town, 
standing in a fertile and beautiful valley sur- 
rounded with high rocks. 

As my companions had thoughts of settling in 
this neighbourhood, they had a fine sheep given 
them by the Dooty ; and I was for|unate enough 
to procure plenty of corn for my horse. Here they 
blow upon elephants’ teeth when they announce 
evening prayers, in the same manner as at Kem- 
moo. 

Early next morning (July 14th), having first 
returned many thanks to our landlord for his 
hospitality, while my fellow-travellers offered up 
their prayers that he might never want, we set 
forward, and about three o’clock arrived at 
Moor j a, a large town, famous for its trade in 
salt, which the Moors bring here in great quanti- 
ties to exchange for corn and cotton cloth. As 
most of the people here are Mahomedans, it is 
not allowed to the Kafirs to drink beer, which 
they call Neo-dollo (corn spirit), except in cer- 
tain houses. In one of these I saw about twenty 
people sitting round large vessels of this beer 
with the greatest conviviality, many of them in 
a state of intoxication. As corn is plentiful, the 
inhabitants are very liberal to strangers. I believe 
we had as much corn and milk sent us by dif- 
ferent people as would have been sufficient for 
three times our number; and though we re- 
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mained here two days, we experienced no dimi- 
nution of their hospitality. 

On the morning of the i6th we again set for- 
ward, accompanied by a coffle of fourteen asses, 
loaded with salt, bound for Sansanding. The road 
was particularly romantic, between two rocky 
hills ; but th^ Moors sometimes lie in wait here 
to plunder strangers. As soon as we had reached 
the open country, the master of the salt coffle 
thanked us for having staid with him so long, 
and now desired us to ride on. The sun was al- 
most set before we reached IDatliboo, In the 
evening we had a most tremendous tornado. The 
house in which we lodged being flat-roofed, ad- 
mitted the rain in streams. The floor was soon 
ankle deep, the fire extinguished, and we were 
left to pass the night upon some bundles of fire- 
wood that happened to lie in a corner. 

July I'jth , — ^We departed from Datliboo, and 
about ten o’clock passed a large coffle returning 
from Sego, with corn hoes, mats, and other house- 
hold utensils. At five o’clock we came to a large 
village, where we intended to pass the night, but 
the Dooty would not receive us. When we de- 
parted from this place, my horse was so much 
fatigued that I was under the necessity of driv- 
ing him, and it was dark before we reached 
Fanimboo, a small village; the Dooty of which 
no sooner heard that I was a white man than he 
brought out three old muskets, and was much dis- 
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appointed when he was told that I could not re- 
pair them. 

July i%th . — ^We continued our journey; but, 
owing to a light supper the preceding night, we 
felt ourselves rather hungry this morning, and 
endeavoured to procure some corn at a village, 
but without success. The towns were^ now more 
nuinerous, and the land that is not employed in 
cultivation affords excellent pasturage for large 
herds of cattle ; but owing to the great concourse 
of people daily going to and returing from Sego, 
the inhabitants are less hospitable to strangers. 

My horse becoming weaker and weaker every 
day, was now of very little service to me ; I was 
obliged to drive him before me for the greater 
part of the day, and did not reach Geosorro un- 
til eight o’clock in the evening. I found my com- 
panions wrangling with the Dooty, who had 
absolutely refused to give or sell them any pro- 
visions ; and as none of us had tasted victuals for 
the last twenty-four hours, we were by no means 
disposed to fast another day, if we could help it. 
But finding our entreaties without effect, and 
being very much fatigued, I fell asleep, from 
which I was awakened, about midnight, with the 
joyful information, "'kinnenatd" (the victuals is 
come). This made the remainder of the night 
pass away pleasantly; and at daybreak, July 19th, 
w-e resumed our journey, proposing to stop at a 
village called Doolinkeaboo, for the night fol- 
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lowing. My fellow-travellers, having better horses 
than myself, soon left me, and I was walking 
barefoot, driving my horse, when I was met by 
a coffle of slaves, about seventy in number, com- 
ing from Sego. They were tied together by their 
necks with thongs of a bullock's hide, twisted 
like a rope^; seven slaves upon a thong, and a man 
with a musket between every seven. Many of the 
slaves were ill-conditioned, and a great number 
of them women. In the rear came Sidi Ma- 
homed's servant, whom I remembered to have 
seen at the camp of Benowm ; he presently knew 
me, and told me that these slaves were going to 
Morocco, by the way of Ludamar, and the Great 
Desert. 

In the afternoon, as I approached Doolinkea- 
boo, I met about twenty Moors on horseback, 
the owners of the slaves I had seen in the morn- 
ing; they were well armed with muskets, and 
were very inquisitive concerning me, but not so 
rude as their countrymen generally are. From 
them I learned that Sidi Mahomed was not at 
Sego, but had gone to Kancaba for gold dust. 

When I arrived at Doolinkeaboo, I was in- 
formed that my fellow-travellers had gone on, 
but my horse was so much fatigued that I could 
not possibly proceed after them. The Dooty of 
the town, at my request, gave me a draught of 
water, which is generally looked upon as an 
earnest of greater hospitality ; and I had no 
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doubt of making up for the toils of the day by a 
good supper and a sound sleep; unfortunately I 
had neither one nor the other. The night was 
rainy and tempestuous, and the Booty limited his 
hospitality to the draught of water, 

July 20th . — In the morning I endeavoured^ 
both by entreaties and threats, to j)rocure some 
victuals from the Booty, but in vain. I even 
begged some corn from one of his female slaves, 
as she was washing it at the well, and had the 
mortification to be refused. However, when the 
Booty was gone to the fields, his wife sent me a 
handful of meal, which I mixed with water, and 
drank for breakfast. About eight o^ock I de- 
parted from Doolinkeaboo, and at noon stopped 
a few minutes at a large korree, where I had 
some milk given me by the Foulahs. And hear- 
ing that two Negroes were going from thence to 
Sego, I was happy to have their company, and 
we set out immediately. About four o’clock we 
stopped at a small village, where one of the 
Negroes met with an acquaintance, who invited 
us to a sort of public entertainment, w^hich was 
conducted with more than common propriety, A 
dish made of sour milk and meal, called Sinkatoo, 
and beer made from their corn, was distributed 
with great liberality, and the women were ad- 
mitted into the society — a circumstance I had 
never before observed in Africa. There was no 
compulsion, every one was at liberty to drink as 
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he pleased; they nodded to each other when 
about to drink, and on setting down the cala- 
bash, commonly said herka (thank 3 du). Both 
men and women appeared to be somewhat in- 
toxicated, but they were far from being quarrel- 
some. 

Departing from thence, we passed several large 
villages, wh$re I was constantly taken for a 
Moor, and became the subject of much merri- 
ment to the Bambarrans; who seeing me drive 
my horse before me, laughed heartily at my ap- 
pearance. He has been at Mecca, says one, you 
may see that by his clothes ; another asked me if 
my horse was sick; a third wished to purchase 
it, etc.; so that I believe the very slaves were 
ashamed to be seen in my company. Just before 
it was dark, we took up our lodging for the 
night at a small village, where I procured some 
victuals for myself and some corn for my horse, 
at the moderate price of a button, and was told 
that I should see the Niger (which the Negroes 
called Joliba, or the great water) early the next 
day. The lions are here very numerous ; the gates 
are shut a little after sunset, and nobody allowed 
to go out. The thoughts of seeing the Niger in 
the morning, and the troublesome buzzing of 
mosquitoes, prevented me from shutting my eyes 
during the night; and I had saddled my horse 
and was in readiness before daylight; but, on 
account of the wild beasts, we were obliged to 
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wait until the people were stirring, and the gates 
opened. This happened to be a market-day at 
Sego, and the roads were everywhere filled with 
people carrying different articles to sell. We 
passed four large villages, and at eight o’clock 
saw the smoke over Sego. 

As we approached the town, I wasT fortunate 
enough to overtake the fugitive Tilaartans, to 
whose kindness I had been so much indebted in 
my journey through Bambarra. They readily 
agreed to introduce me to the king; and we rode 
together through some marshy ground, where, as 
I was anxiously looking around for the river, 
one of them called out, geo affilt (see the water), 
and looking forwards, I saw with infinite pleas- 
ure the great object of my mission — the long 
sought for majestic Niger, glittering to the morn- 
ing sun, as broad as the Thames at Westminster, 
and flowing slowly to the eastward. I hastened 
to the brink, and, having drank of the water, 
lifted up my fervent thanks in prayer to the 
Great Ruler of all things, for having thus far 
crowned my endeavours with success. 

The circumstance of the Niger’s flowing 
towards the east, and its collateral points, did 
not, however, excite my surprise; for although 
I had left Europe in great hesitation on this sub- 
ject, and rather believed that it ran in the con- 
trary direction, I had made such frequent in- 
quiries during my progress, concerning this river, 
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and received from Negroes, of different nations, 
such clear and decisive assurances that its general 
course was towards the rising sun, as scarce left 
any doubt on my mind; and more especially as 
I knew that Major Houghton had collected 
similar information in the same manner. 

Sego, the capital of Bambarra, at which I had 
now arrived, consists, properly speaking, of four 
distinct towns; two on the northern bank of the 
Niger, called Sego Korro and Sego Boo; and 
two on the southern bank, called Sego Soo Korro 
and Sego See Korro. They are all surrounded 
with high mud walls ; the houses are built of clay, 
of a square form, with flat roofs; some of them 
have two storeys, and many of them are white- 
washed. Besides these buildings, Moorish mosques 
are seen in every quarter; and the streets, though 
narrow, are broad enough for every useful pur- 
pose, in a country where wheel-carriages are en- 
tirely unknown. From the best inquiries I could 
make, I have reason to believe that Sego con- 
tains altogether about thirty thousand inhabitants* 
The king of Bambarra constantly resides at Sego 
See Korro; he employs a great many slaves in 
conveying people over the river, and the money 
they receive (though the fare is only ten cowrie 
shells for each individual) furnishes a consider- 
able revenue to the king in the course of a year. 
The canoes are of a singular construction, each 
of them being formed of the trunks of two large 
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trees, rendered concave, and joined together, not 
side by side, but end ways; the junction being 
exactly across the middle of the canoe ; they are 
therefore very long and disproportionably nar- 
row, and have neither decks nor masts; they are, 
however, very roomy; for I observed in one of 
them four horses, and several people crossing over 
the river. When we arrived at thi^ ferry, with a 
view to pass over to that part of the town in 
which the king resides, we found a great num- 
ber waiting for a passage ; they looked at me with 
silent wonder, and I distinguished, with concern 
many Moors among them. There were three dif- 
ferent places of embarkation, and the ferrymen 
were very diligent and expeditious , but, from 
the crowd of people, I could not immediately ob- 
tain a passage ; and sat down upon the bank of 
the river, to wait for a more favourable oppor- 
tunity. The view of this extensive city ; the nu- 
merous canoes upon the river; the crowded pop- 
ulation, and the cultivated state of the surround- 
ing country, formed altogether a prospect of 
civilization and magnificence, which I little ex- 
pected to find in the bosom of Africa. 

I waited more than two hours without having 
an opportunity of crossing the river; during 
which time, the people who had crossed earned 
information to Mansong, the king, that a white 
man was waiting for a passage, and was coming 
to see him. He immediately sent over one of his 
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chief men, who informed me that the king cotili 
not possibly see me, until he knew what had 
brought me into his country ; and that I must not 
presume to cross the river without the king^s 
permission. He therefore advised me to lodge at 
a distant village, to which he pointed, for the 
night; and *said that in the morning he would 
give me furthe? instructions how to conduct my- 
self. This was very discouraging. However, as 
there was no remedj^ I set off for the village; 
where I found, to my great mortification^ that no 
person would admit me into his house. I was 
regarded with astonishment and fear, and was 
obliged to sit all day without victuals, in the 
shade of a tree; and the night threatened to he 
very uncomfortable, for the wind rose, and there 
was great appearance of a heavy rain; and the 
wild beasts are so very numerous in the neigh- 
bourhood, that I should have been under the 
necessity of climbing up the tree, and resting 
among the branches. About sunset, however, as 
I was preparing to pass the night in this manner, 
and had turned my horse loose, that he might 
graze at liberty, a woman, returning from the 
labours of the field, stopped to observe me, and 
perceiving that I was weary and dejected, in- 
quired into my situation, which I briefly ex- 
plained to her; whereupon, with looks of great 
compassion, she took up my saddle and bridle, 
and told me to follow her. Having conducted me 
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into her hut, she lighted up a lamp, spread a mat 
on the floor, and told me I might remain there 
for the night. Finding that I was very hungry, 
she said she would procure me something to eat. 
She accordingly went out, and returned in a 
short time with a very fine fish; which having 
caused to be half-broiled upon some^ embers, she 
gave me for supper. The rites hospitality be^ 
ing thus performed towards a stranger in distress, 
my worthy benefactress (pointing to the mat, 
and telling me I might sleep there without ap- 
prehension) called to the female part of her 
family, who had stood gazing on me all the while 
in fixed astonishment, to resume their task of 
spinning cotton ; in which they continued to em- 
ploy themselves great part of the night. They 
lightened their labour by songs, one of which 
was composed extempore; for I was myself the 
subject of it. It was sung by one of the young 
women, the rest joining in a sort of chorus. The 
air was sweet and plaintive, and the words, liter- 
ally translated, were these: — “The winds roared, 
and the rains fell. The poor white man, faint 
and weary, came and sat under our tree. He 
has no mother to bring him milk; no wife to 
grind his corn.” Chorus — “Let us pity the white 
man; no mother has he,” etc., etc. Trifling as 
this recital may appear to the reader, to a per- 
son in my situation, the circumstance was affect- 
ing in the highest degree* I was oppressed by 
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such unexpected kindness; and sleep fled from 
my eyes. In the morning I presented my com- 
passionate landlady with two of the four brass 
buttons which remained on my waistcoat; the 
only recompense I could make her. 

July 2ist . — I continued in the village all this 
day in conversation with the natives, who came 
in crowds to 'see me; but was rather uneasy 
towards evening, to And that no message had ar- 
rived from the king; the more so as the people 
began to whisper, that Mansong had received 
some very unfavourable accounts of me from 
the Moors and Slatees residing at Sego; who, it 
seems, were exceedingly suspicious concerning 
the motives of my journey. I learnt that many 
consultations had been held with the king con- 
cerning my reception and disposal; and some of 
the villagers frankly told me, that I had many 
enemies, and must expect no favour. 

July 22nd , — ^About eleven o’clock, a messenger 
arrived from the king, but he gave me very 
little satisfaction. He inquired particularly if I 
had brought any present, and seemed much dis- 
appointed when he was told that I had been 
robbed of everything by the Moors. When I pro- 
posed to go along with him, he told me to stop 
until the afternoon, when the king would send 
for me. 

July 23 ri. — In the afternoon another mes- 
senger arrived from Mansong, with a bag in his 
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hands- He told me it was the king’s pleasure that 
I should depart forthwith from the vicinage of 
Sego; but that Mansong wishing to relieve a 
white man in distress, had sent me five thousand 
cowries, ^ to enable me to purchase provisions in 
the course of my journey; the messenger added, 
that if my intentions were really to^ proceed to 
Jenne, he had orders to accompany me as a guide 
to Sansanding. I was at first puzzled to account 
for this behaviour of the king; but from the con- 
versation I had with the guide, I had afterwards 
reason to believe that Mansong would willingly 
have admitted me into his presence at Sego, but 
was apprehensive he might not be able to pro- 
tect me against the blind and inveterate malice of 
the Moorish inhabitants. His conduct, therefore, 
was at once prudent and liberal. The circum- 
stances under w'hich I made my appearance at 
Sego, w^ere undoubtedly such as might create in 
the mind of the king a well-warranted suspicion 
that I wished to conceal the true object of my 
journey. He argued probably, as my guide 
argued : who, when he was told that I had come 
from a great distance, and through many dangers, 

^Mention has already been made of these little 
shells (p. 19) which pass current as money, in many 
parts of the East Indies, as well as Africa. In Bam- 
barra, and the adjacent countries, where the neces- 
saries of life are very cheap, one hundred of them 
would commonly purchase a day’s provisions for 
myself and corn for my horse. I reckoned about two 
hundred and fifty cowries equal to one shilling 
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to behold the Joliba river, naturally inquired, if 
there were no rivers in my own country, and 
whether one river was not like another. Notwith- 
standing this, and in spite of the jealous machina- 
tions of the Moors, this benevolent prince thought 
it sufficient,^ that a white man was found in his 
dominions, in a condition of extreme wretched- 
ness; and that^no other plea was necessary to 
entitle the sufferer to his bounty. 

Mungo Park. 
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A fter leaving the First G^e Camp, we 
travelled many hours and miles over roll- 
ing hills piling ever higher and higher until they 
broke through a pass to illimitable plains. These 
plains were mantled with the dense scrub, look- 
ing from a distance and from above like the nap 
of soft green velvet. Here and there this scrub 
broke in round or oval patches of grass plain. 
Great mountain ranges peered over the edge of 
a horizon. Lesser mountain peaks of fantastic 
shapes — sheer Yosemite cliffs, single buttes, 
castles — had ventured singly from behind that 
same horizon barricade. The course of a river 
was marked by a meandering line of green jungle. 

It took us two days to get to that river. Our 
intermediate camp was halfway down the pass. 
We ousted a hundred indignant straw-coloured 
monkeys and twice as many baboons from the 
tiny flat above the water hole. They bobbed away 
cursing over their shoulders at us. Next day we 
debouched on the plains. They were rolling, 
densely grown, covered with volcanic stones, 

^From *‘The Land of Footprints,** by permission 
of the author. 

no 
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swarming with game of various sorts. The men 
marched well They were happy, for they had 
had a week of meat; and each carried a light 
lunch of sun-dried biltong or jerky. Some mis- 
taken individuals had attempted to bring along 
some “fresh” meat. We found it advisable to 
pass to windward of these; but they themselves 
did not seem to mind. 

It became very hot ; for we were now descend- 
ing to the lower elevations. The marching through 
long grass and over volcanic stones was not easy. 
Shortly we came out on stumbly hills, mostly 
rock, very dry, grown with cactus and dis- 
couraged desiccated thorn scrub. Here the sun 
reflected powerfully and the bearers began to 
flag. 

Then suddenly, without warning, we pitched 
over a little rise to the river. 

No more marvellous contrast could have been 
devised. From the blasted barren scrub country 
we plunged into the lush jungle. It was not a 
very wide jungle, but it was sufficient. The trees 
were large and variegated, reaching to a high and 
spacious upper story above the ground tangle. 
From the massive limbs hung vines, festooned 
and looped like great serpents. Through this 
upper corridor flitted birds of bright hue or 
striking variegation. W^e did not know many of 
them by name, nor did we desire to; but were 
content with the impression of vivid flashing 
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movement and colour. Various monkeys swung, 
leaped and galloped slowly away before our ad- 
vance; pausing to look back at us curiously, the 
ruffs of fur standing out all around their little 
black faces. The lower half of the forest jungle, 
however, had no spaciousness at all,^ but a cer- 
tain breathless intimacy. Great leaved plants as 
tall as little trees, and trees as small as big plants, 
bound together by vines, made up the “deep im- 
penetrable jungle” of our childhood imagining. 
Here were rustlings, sudden scurryings, half- 
caught glimpses, once or twice a crash as some 
greater animal made off. Here and there through 
the thicket wandered well beaten trails, wide, 
but low, so that to follow them one would have 
to bend double. These were the paths of 
rhinoceroses. The air smelt warm and moist and 
earthy, like the odour of a greenhouse. 

We skirted this jungle until it gave way to 
let the plain down to the river. Then, in an open 
grove of acacias, and fairly on the river s bank, 
we pitched our tents. 

These acacia trees were very noble big chaps, 
with many branches and a thick shade. In their 
season they are wonderfully blossomed with 
white, with yellow, sometimes even with vivid 
red flowers. Beneath them was only a small mat- 
ter of ferns to clear away. 

Before us the sodded bank rounded off ten feet 
to the river itself. At this point fat up in its 
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youth it was a friendly river. Its noble width 
ran over shallows of yellow sand or of small 
pebbles. Save for unexpected deep holes one could 
wade across it anywhere. Yet it was very wide, 
with still reaches of water, with islands of 
gigantic jjapyrus, with sand bars dividing the 
current, and with always the vista for a greater 
or lesser dist^ce down through the jungle along 
its banks. From our canvas chairs we could look 
through on one side to the arid country, and on 
the other to this tropical wonderland. 

Yes, at this point in its youth it was indeed 
a friendly river in every sense of the word. 
There are three reasons, ordinarily, why one 
cannot bathe in the African rivers. In the first 
place, they are nearly all disagreeably muddy; 
in the second place, cold water in a tropical 
climate causes horrible congestions; in the third 
place they swarm with crocodiles and hippos. 
But this river was as yet unpolluted by the al- 
luvial soil of the lower countries; the sun on 
its shallows had warmed its waters almost to 
blood heat; and the beasts found no congenial 
haunts in these clear shoals. Almost before our 
tents were up the men were splashing. And al- 
ways my mental image of that river’s beautiful 
expanse must include round black heads float- 
ing like gourds where the water ran smooth- 
est. 

Our tents stood all in a row facing the stream, 
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the great trees at their backs. Down in the grove 
the men had pitched their little white shelters. 
Happily they settled down to ease. Settling down 
to ease, in the case of the African porter, con- 
sists in discarding as many clothes as possible. 
While on the march he wears everything he 
owns; whether from pride or a desire to simplify 
transportation I am unable to sa.f^ He is sup- 
plied by his employer with a blanket and jersey. 
As supplementals he can generally produce a half 
dozen white mans ill-assorted garments: an old 
shooting coat, a ragged pair of khaki breeches, 
a kitchen tablecloth for a skirt, or something of 
the sort. If he can raise an overcoat he is happy, 
especially if it happen to be a long, thick winter 
overcoat. The possessor of such a garment will 
wear it conscientiously throughout the longest 
journey and during the hottest noons. But when 
he relaxes in camp, he puts away all these pride- 
ful possessions and turns out in the savage sim- 
plicity of his red blanket. Draped negligently, 
sometimes very negligently, in what may be 
termed semi-toga fashion, he stalks about or 
squats before his little fire in all the glory of a 
regained savagery. The contrast of the red with 
his red bronze or black skin, the freedom and 
grace of his movements, the upright carriage 
of his fine figure, and the flickering savagery play- 
ing in his eyes are very effective. 

Our men occupied their leisure variously and 
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happily. A great deal of time they spent before 
their tiny fires roasting meat and talking. This 
talk was almost invariably of specific personal 
experiences. They bathed frequently and with 
pleasure. They slept. Between times they fash- 
ioned ingenious affairs of ornament or use : bows 
and arrows, throwing clubs, snuff-boxes of the 
tips of antelo^ie horns, bound prettily with bright 
wire, wooden swords beautifully carved in ex- 
act imitation of the white man’s service weapon, 
and a hundred other such affairs. At this partic- 
ular time also they were much occupied in mak- 
ing sandals against the thorns. These were flat 
soles of rawhide, the edges pounded to make them 
curl up a trifle over the foot, fastened by thongs ; 
very ingenious, and very useful. To their task 
they brought song. The labour of Africa is done 
to song; weird minor chanting starting high in 
the falsetto to trickle unevenly down to the 
lower registers, or where the matter is one of 
serious effort, an antiphony of solo and chorus. 
From all parts of the camp come these softly 
modulated chantings, low and sweet, occasionally 
breaking into full voice as the inner occasion 
swells, then almost immediately falling again to 
the murmuring undertone of more concentrated 
attention. 

The red blanket was generally worn knotted 
from one shoulder or bound around the waist 
Malay fashion. When it turned into a cowl, with 
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a miserable and humpbacked expression, it be- 
came the OfBcial Badge of Illness. No matter 
what was the matter that was the proper thing 
to do — to throw the blanket over the head and 
to assume as miserable a demeanour as possible. 
A sore toe demanded just as much concentrated 
woe as a case of pneumonia. 

Sick call was cried after the d^’s work was 
finished. Then M'ganga or one of the asfcaris 
lifted up his voice. 

“N’gonjwa! n’gonjwa!'' he shouted, and at 
the shout the red cowls gathered in front of the 
tent. 

Three things were likely to be the matter : too 
much meat, fever, or pus infection from slight 
wounds. To these in the rainy season would be 
added the various sorts of colds. That meant 
either Epsom salts, quinine, or a little excursion 
with the lancet and permanganate. The African 
traveller gets to be heap big medicine man within 
these narrow limits. 

Ail the red cowls squatted miserably, oh, very 
miserably, in a row. The headman stood over 
them rather fiercely. We surveyed the lot con- 
templatively, hoping to heaven that nothing com- 
plicated was going to turn up. One of the tent 
boys hovered in the background as dispensing 
chemist. 

‘Well,” said F. at last, “what^s the matter 
with you?” 
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The man indicated pointed to his head and the 
back of his neck and groaned. If he had a slight 
headache he groaned just as much as though 
his head was splitting. F. asked a few questions, 
and took his temperature. The clinical ther- 
mometer is in itself considered big medicine, and 
often does much good. 

''Too mucl? meat, my friend, remarked F. in 
English, and to his boy in Swahili, ‘'bring the 
cup."’ 

He put in this cup a triple dose of Epsom 
salts. The African requires three times a white 
man’s dose. This, pathologically, was all that 
was required: but psychologically the job was 
just begun. Your African can do wonderful 
things with his imagination. If he thinks he is 
going to die, die he will, and very promptly, 
even though he is ailing of the most trivial com- 
plaint. If he thinks he is going to get well, he is 
very apt to do so in face of extraordinary odds. 
Therefore the white man desires not only to 
start his patient’s internal economy with Epsom 
salts, but also to stir his faith. To this end F. 
added to that triple dose of medicine a spoon- 
ful of Chutney, one of Worcestershire sauce, a 
few grains of quinine, Sparklets water and a 
crystal or so of permanganate to turn the mixture 
to a beautiful pink. This assortment the patient 
drank with gratitude — and the tears running 
down his cheeks. 
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“He will carry a load to-morrow,” F. told 
the attentive M’ganga. 

The next patient had fever. This one got 
twenty grains of quinine in water. 

“This man carries no load to-morrow,” was 
the direction, “but he must not drop behind. 

Two or three surgical cases followed. Then a 
big Kavirondo rose to his feet. * 

“Nini?” demanded F. 

“Homa — fever,” whined the man. 

F. clapped his hand on the back of the other’s 

neck. , . 1 

“I think,” he remarked contemplatively in 

English, “that you’re a liar, and want to get out 

of carrjdng your load.” 

The clinical thermometer showed no evidence 

of temperature. , j tr 

“I’m pretty sure you’re a liar, observed r. 
in the pleasantest conversational tone and still 
in English, “but you may be merely a poor 
diagnostician. Perhaps your poor insides couldn t 
get away with that rotten meat I saw you lug- 
ging around. We’ll see.” 

So he mixed a pint of medicine. 

“There’s Epsom salts for the real part of 
your trouble,” observed F., still talking to him- 
self, “and here’s a few things for the fake. 

He then proceeded to concoct a mixture whose 
recoil was the exact measure of his imagination. 
The imagination was only limited by the neces- 
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sity of keeping the mixture harmless. Every hot, 
biting, nauseous horror in camp went into that 
pint measure. 

^^There,"’ concluded F., ‘^if you drink that 
and come back again to-morrow for treatment, 
ril believe you are sick/* 

Without undue pride I would like to record 
that I was the first to think of putting in a 
peculiarly nauseous gun oil, and thereby acquired 
a reputation of making tremendous medicine. 

So implicit is this faith in white man’s medi- 
cine that at one of the Government posts we 
were approached by one of the secondary chiefs 
of the district. He was a very nifty savage, 
dressed for calling, with his hair done in ropes 
like a French poodle’s, his skin carefully oiled 
and reddened, his armlets and necklets polished, 
and with the ceremonial ball of black feathers on 
the end of his long spear. His gait was the 
peculiar mincing teeter of savage conventional 
society. According to custom, he approached un- 
smiling, spat carefully* in his palm, and shook 
hands. Then he squatted and waited. 

‘What is it?” we asked after it became evident 
he really wanted something besides the pleasure 
of our company. 

“N’dowa — medicine,” said he. 

“Why do you not go the Government dispen- 
sary?” we demanded. 

“The doctor there is an Indian; I want real 
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medicine, white man’s medicine, he explained. 

Immensely flattered, of course, we wanted fur- 
ther to know what ailed him. 

“Nothing,” said he blandly, “nothing at all; 
but it seemed an excellent chance to get good 

medicine.” . 

After the clinic was all attended to, we retired 
to our tents and the screeching-hot hath so grace- 
ful in the tropics. When we emerged, in our 
mosQuito boots and pajamas, the daylight was 
gone. Scores of little blazes licked and leaped in 
the velvet blackness round about, casting the 
undergrowth and the lower branches of the trees 
into flat planes like the cardboard of a stap 
setting. Cheerful, squatted figures sat in sil- 
houette or in the relief of chance high light. Long 
switches of meat roasted before the fires. A hum 
of talk, bursts of laughter, the crooning of minor 
chants mingled with the crackling of thorns. Be- 
fore our tents stood the table set for supper. Be- 
yond it lay the pile of firewood, later to be 
burned on the altar of our safety against beasts. 
The moonlight was casting milky shadows over 
the river and under the trees opposite. In those 
shadows gleamed many fireflies. Overhead were 
millions of stars, and a little breeze that wan- 
dered through upper branches. 

But in Equatorial Africa the simple bands of 
velvet black against the spangled brightnesses that 
make uji the visual night world, must give way 
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m interest to the other world of sound. The 
air hums with an undertone of insects ; the plain 
and hill and jungle are populous with voices 
furtive or bold. In daytime one sees animals 
enough, in all conscience, but only at night does 
he sense the almost oppressive feeling of the teem- 
ing life about him. The darkness is peopled. 
Zebras bark, ^jucks blow or snort or make the 
weird noises of their respective species; hyenas 
howl; out of an immense simian silence a group 
of monkeys suddenly break into chatterings ; 
ostriches utter their deep hollow boom; small 
things scurry and squeak ; a certain weird bird of 
the curlew or plover sort wails like a lonesome 
soul. Especially by the river, as here, are the 
boomings of the weirdest of weird bullfrogs, 
and the splashings and swishings of crocodile and 
hippopotamus. One is impressed with the busy- 
ness of the world surrounding him; every bird 
or beast, the hunter and the hunted, is the centre 
of many important affairs. The world swarms. 

And then, some miles away a lion roars, the 
earth and air vibrating to the sheer power of the 
sound. The world falls to a blank dead silence. 
For a full minute every living creature of the 
jungle or of the veldt holds its breath. Their 
lord has spoken. 

After dinner we sat in our canvas chairs, smok- 
ing. The guard fire in front of our tent had been 
lit. On the other side of it stood one of our 
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askaris leaning on his musket. He and his three 
companions, turn about, keep the flames bright 
against the fiercer creatures. 

After a time we grew sleepy. I called Saa-sita 
and entrusted to him my watch. On the crystal 
of this I had pasted a small piece of surgeon’s 
plaster. When the hour hand reached the sur- 
geon’s plaster, he must wake us up. Saa-sita was 
a very conscientious and careful man. One day 
I took some time hitching my pedometer prop- 
erly to his belt: I could not wear it effectively 
myself because I was on horseback. At the end 
of the ten-hour march it registered a mile and 
a fraction. Saa-sita explained that he wished to 
take especial care of it, so he had wrapped it in 
a cloth and carried it all day in his hand! 

We turned in. As I reached over to extinguish 
the lantern I issued my last command for the 
day. 

^‘Watcha kalele, Saa-sita,” I told the askari; 
and at once he lifted up his voice to repeat my 
words. “Watcha kalele!” Immediately from the 
Responsible all over camp the word came back 
— from gunbearers, from M’ganga, from tent 
boys — “kalele! kalele! kalele!” 

Thus commanded, the boisterous fun, the low 
croon of intimate talk, the gently rising and 
falling tide of melody fell to complete silence* 
Only remained the crackling of the fire and the 
innumerable voices of the tropical night. 

Stewart Edward White. 
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T he estuaries of rivers appeal strongly to an 
adventurous imagination. This appeal is not 
always a charm, for there are estuaries of a par- 
ticularly dispiriting ugliness: lowlands, mudflats, 
or perhaps barren sandhills without beauty of 
form or amenity of aspect, covered with a shabby 
and scanty vegetation conveying the impression 
of poverty and uselessness. Sometimes such an 
ugliness is merely a repulsive mask. A river whose 
estuary resembles a breach in a sand rampart may 
flow through a most fertile country. But all the 
estuaries of great rivers have their fascination, 
the attractiveness of an open portal. Water is 
friendly to man. The ocean, a part of Nature 
farthest removed in the unchangeableness and 
majesty of its might from the spirit of mankind, 
has ever been a friend to the enterprising na- 
tions of the earth. And of all the elements this is 
the one to which men have always been prone 
to trust themselves, as if its immensity held a 
reward as vast as itself. 

From the offing the open estuary promises 
every possible fruition to* adventurous hopes. 

®From “The Mirror of the Sea^’ by permission 
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That road open to enterprise and courage in- 
vites the explorer of coasts to new efforts towards 
the fulfilment of great expectations. The com- 
mander of the first Roman galley must have 
looked with an intense absorption upon the 
estuary of the Thames as he turned ^the beaked 
prow of his ship to the westward under the brow 
of the North Foreland. The Sstuary of the 
Thames is not beautiful ; it has no noble features, 
no romantic grandeur of aspect, no smiling 
geniality; but it is wide open, spacious, inviting, 
hospitable at the first glance, with a strange air 
of mysteriousness which lingers about it to this 
very day. The navigation of his craft must have 
engrossed all the Roman’s attention in the calm 
of a summer’s day (he would choose his weather), 
when the single row of long sweeps (the galley 
would be a light one, not a trireme) could fall 
in easy cadence upon a sheet of water like plate- 
glass, reflecting faithfully the classic form of 
his vessel and the contour of the lonely shores 
close on his left hand. I assume he followed the 
land and passed through what is at present 
known as Margate Roads, groping his careful 
way along the hidden sandbanks, whose every 
tail and spit has its beacon or buoy nowadays. 
He must have been anxious, though no doubt he 
had collected beforehand on the shores of the 
Gauls a store of information from the talk of 
traders, adventurers, fishermen, slavedealers. 
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pirates — all sorts of unofficial men connected 
with the sea in a more or less reputable way. He 
would have beard of channels and sandbanks, of 
natural features of the land useful for sea-marks, 
of villages and tribes and modes of barter and 
precautions to take: with the instructive tales 
about native chiefs dyed more or less blue, whose 
character for greediness, ferocity, or amiability 
must have been expounded to him with that 
capacity for vivid language which seems joined 
naturally to the shadiness of moral character and 
recklessness of disposition. W^ith that sort of 
‘ spiced food provided for his anxious thought, 
watchful for strange men, strange beasts, strange 
turns of the tide, he would make the best of his 
way up, a military seaman with a short sword on 
thigh and a bronze helmet on his head, the 
pioneer post-captain of an imperial fleet. Was 
the tribe inhabiting the Isle of Thanet of a 
ferocious disposition, I wonder, and ready to fall, 
with stone-studded clubs and wooden lances hard- 
ened in the fire, upon the backs of unwary 
mariners ? 

Amongst the great commercial streams of 
these islands, the Thames is the only one I think 
open to romantic feeling, from the fact that the 
sight of human labour and the sounds of human 
industry do not come down its shores to the very 
sea, destroying the suggestion of mysterious vast- 
ness caused by the configuration of the shore* 
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The broad inlet of the shallow North Sea passes 
gradually into the contracted shape of the river; 
but for a long time the feeling of the open water 
remains with the ship steering to the westward 
through one of the lighted and buoyed passage- 
ways of the Thames, such as Queen’s Channel, 
Prince’s Channel, Four-Fathom Channel ; or else 
coming down the Swin from the north. The rush 
of the yellow flood-tide hurries her up as if into 
the unknown between the two fading lines of 
the coast. There are no features to this land, no 
conspicuous, far-famed landmarks for the eye; 
there is nothing so far down to tell you of the 
greatest agglomeration of mankind on earth 
dwelling no more than five-and-twenty miles 
away, where the sun sets in a blaze of colour 
flaming on a gold background, and the dark, low 
shores trend towards each other. And in the great 
silence the deep, faint booming of the big guns 
being tested at Shoeburyness hangs about the 
Nore — a historical spot in the keeping of one of 
England’s appointed guardians. 

The Nore sand remains covered at low- water, 
and never seen by human^ eye ; but the Nore is a 
name to conjure with visions of historical events, 
of battles, of fleets, of mutinies, of watch and 
ward kept upon the great throbbing heart of the 
State. This ideal point of the estuary, this centre 
of memories, is marked upon the steely grey ex- 
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panse of the waters by a lightship painted red 
that, from a couple of miles off, looks like a 
cheap and bizarre little toy. I remember how, on 
coming up the river for the first time, I was 
surprised at the smallness of that vivid object — 
a tiny warm speck of crimson lost in an immen- 
sity of grey tones. I was startled, as if of neces- 
sity the principal beacon in the waterway of the 
greatest town on earth should have presented 
imposing proportions. And, behold ! the brown 
sprit-sail of a barge hid it entirely from my view, 

' Coming in from the eastward, the bright 
colouring of the lightship marking the part of the 
river committed to the charge of an Admiral 
(the Commander-in-Chief at the Nore) accentu- 
ates the dreariness and the great breadth of the 
Thames Estuary. But soon the course of the ship 
opens the entrance of the Medway, with its men- 
of-war moored in line, and the long wooden jetty 
of Port Victoria, with its few low buildings like 
the beginning of a hasty settlement upon a wild 
and unexplored shore. The famous Thames barges 
sit in brown clusters upon the water with an ef- 
fect of birds floating upon a pond. On the im- 
posing expanse of the great estuary the traffic 
of the port where so much of the world's work 
and the world’s thinking is being done becomes 
insignificant, scattered, streaming away in thin 
lines of ships stringing themselves out into the 
eastern quarter through the various navigable 
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channels of which the Note lightship marks the 
divergence. The coasting traffic inclines to the 
north; the deep-water ships steer east with a 
southern inclination, on through the Downs, to 
the most remote ends of the world. In the widen- 
ing of the shores sinking low in the grey, smoky 
distances the greatness of the sea receives the mer- 
cantile fleet of good ships that Lofidon sends out 
upon the turn of every tide. They follow each 
other, going very close by the Essex shore. Such 
as the beads of a rosary told by businesslike ship- 
owners for the greater profit of the world they 
slip one by one into the open : while in the offing 
the inward-bound ships come up singly and in 
bunches from under the sea horizon closing the 
mouth of the river between Orfordness and 
North Foreland. They all converge upon the 
Nore, the warm speck of red upon the tones of 
drab and grey, with the distant shores running 
together towards the west, low and flat, like the 
sides of an enormous canal. The sea-reach of 
the Th^es is straight, and, once Sheerness is 
left behind, its banks seem very uninhabited, ex- 
cept for the cluster of houses which is Southend, 
or here and there a lonely wooden jetty where 
petroleum ships discharge their dangerous cargoes, 
and the oil-storage tanks, low and round with 
slightly domed roofs, peep over the edge of the 
foreshore, as it were a village of Central African 
huts imitated in iron. Bordered by the black and 
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shining mudflats, the level marsh extends for 
miles. Away in the far background the land rises, 
closing the view with a continuous wooded slope, 
forming in the distance an interminable rampart 
overgrown with bushes. 

Then, ©n the slight turn of the Lower Hope 
Reach, clusters of factory chimneys come dis- 
tinctly into view, tall and slender above the squat 
ranges of cement works in Grays and Greenhithe. 
Smoking quietly at the top against the great 
blaze of a magnificent sunset, they give an in- 
dustrial character to the scene, speak of work, 
manufactures, and trade as palm-groves on the 
coral strands of distant islands speak of the 
luxuriant grace, beauty, and vigour of tropical 
nature. The houses of Gravesend crowd upon 
the shore with an effect of confusion as if they 
had tumbled down haphazard from the top of 
the hill at the back. The flatness of the Kentish 
shore ends there. A fleet of steam-tugs lies at 
anchor in front of the various piers. A conspicu- 
ous church spire, the first seen distinctly coming 
from the sea, has a thoughtful grace, the serenity 
of a fine form above the chaotic disorder of men’s 
houses. But on the other side, on the flat Essex 
side, a shapeless and desolate red edifice, a vast 
pile of bricks with many windows and a slate 
roof more inaccessible than an Alpine slope, 
towers over the bend in monstrous ugliness, the 
tallest, heaviest building for miles around, a thing 
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like an hotel, like a mansion of flats (all to let), 
exiled into these fields out of a street in West 
Kensington. Just round the corner, as it were, 
on a pier defined with stone blocks and wooden 
piles, a white mast, slender like a stalk of straw 
and crossed by a yard like a knitting-needle, fly- 
ing the signals of flag and ballooij, watches over 
a set of heavy dock-gates. Mast-heads and funnel- 
tops of ships peep above the ranges of corrugated 
iron roofs. This is the entrance to Tilbury Dock, 
the most recent of all London docks, the nearest 
to the sea. 

Between the crowded houses at Gravesend and 
the monstrous red-brick pile on the Essex shore 
the ship is surrendered fairly to the grasp of the 
river. That hint of loneliness, that soul of the 
sea which had accompanied her as far as the 
Lower Hope Reach, abandons her .at the turn of 
the first bend above. The salt, acrid flavour is 
gone out of the air, together with a sense of un- 
limited space opening free beyond the thres- 
hold of sandbanks below the Nore. The waters of 
the sea rush on past Gravesend, tumbling the 
big mooring buoys laid along the face of the 
town ; but the sea-freedom stops short there, sur- 
rendering the salt tide to the needs, the artifices, 
the contrivances of toiling men. Wharves, 
landing-places, dock-gates, waterside stairs, fol- 
low each other continuously right up to London 
Bridge, and the hum of men’s work fills the 
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river with a menacinf, muttering note as of a 
breathless, ever-driving gale. The waterway, so 
fair above and wide below, flows oppressed by 
bricks and mortar and stone, by blackened tim- 
ber and grimed glass and rusty iron, covered 
with black barges, whipped up by paddles and 
screws, overburdened with craft, overhung with 
chains, oversh^idowed by walls making a steep 
gorge for its bed, filled with a haze of smoke and 
dust. 

This stretch of the Thames from London 
Bridge to the Albert Docks is to other watersides 
of river ports what a virgin forest would be to a 
garden. It is a thing grown up, not made. It re- 
calls a jungle by the confused, varied, and im- 
penetrable aspect of the buildings that line the 
shore, not according to a planned purpose, but 
as if sprung up by accident from scattered seeds. 
Like the matted growth of bushes and creepers 
veiling the silent depths of an unexplored wilder- 
ness, they hide the depths of London’s infinitely 
varied, vigorous, seething life. In other river 
ports it is not so. They lie open to their stream, 
with quays like broad clearings, with streets like 
avenues cut through thick timber for tlie con- 
venience of trade. I am thinking now of river 
ports I have seen — of Antwerp, for instance; of 
Nantes or Bordeaux, or even old Rouen, where 
the night-watchmen of ships, elbows on rail, gaze 
at shop-windows and brilliant cafes, and sec 
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the audience go in and come out of the opera- 
house, But London, the oldest and greatest of 
river ports, does not possess as much as a hun- 
dred yards of open quays upon its river front* 
Dark and impenetrable as night, like the face of 
a forest, is the London vraterside. It is the water- 
side of watersides, where only one aspect of the 
world’s life can be seen, and only one kind of 
men toils on the edge of the stream. The lightless 
walls seem to spring from the very mud upon 
which the stranded barges lie; and the narrow 
lanes coming down to the foreshore resemble the 
paths of smashed bushes and crumbled earth 
where big game comes to drink on the banks of 
tropical streams. 

Behind the growth of the London waterside 
the docks of London spread out unsuspected, 
smooth, and placid, lost amongst the buildings 
like dark lagoons hidden in a thick forest. They 
lie concealed in the intricate growth of houses 
with a few stalks of mast-heads here and there 
overtopping the roof of some four-story ware- 
house. 

It is a strange conjunction this of roofs, and 
mast-heads, of walls and yard-arms. I remember 
once having the incongruity of the relation 
brought home to me in a practical way. I was the 
chief officer of a fine ship, just docked with a 
cargo of wool from Sydney, after a ninety days’ 
passage. In fact, we had not been in more than 
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half an hour and I was still busy making her 
fast to the stone posts of a very narrow quay in 
front of a lofty warehouse. An old man, with a 
grey whisker under the chin and brass buttons 
on his pilot-cloth jacket, hurried up along the 
quay hailing my ship by name. He was one of 
those officials called berthing-masters — not the 
one who had ^berthed us, but another who, ap- 
parently, had been busy securing a steamer at 
the other end of the dock. I could see from afar 
his hard blue eyes staring at us, as if fascinated, 
with a queer sort of absorption. I wondered what 
that worthy sea-dog had found to criticize in my 
ship’s rigging. And I, too, glanced aloft anx- 
iously. I could see nothing wrong there. But 
perhaps that superannuated fellow-craftsman was 
simply admiring the ship’s perfect order aloft, 
I thought, with some secret pride; for the chief 
officer is responsible for his ship’s appearance, and 
as to her outward condition, he is the man to 
praise or blame. Meantime the old salt (“ex- 
coasting skipper” was writ large all over his 
person) had hobbled up alongside in his bumpy, 
shiny boots, and, waving an arm, short and thick 
like the flipper of a seal, terminated by a paw red 
as an uncooked beefsteak, addressed the poop in a 
muffled, faint roaring voice, as if a sample of 
every North-Sea fog of his life had been perma- 
nently lodged in his throat: “Haul ’em round, 
Mr. Mate !” were his words. '‘If you don’t look 
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sharp, youll have your topgallant yards through 
the windows of that 'ere warehouse presently!" 
This was the only cause of his interest in the 
ship’s beautiful spars. I own that for a time I 
was struck dumb by the bizarre associations of 
yard-arms and windowpanes. To break windows 
is the last thing one would think of in connec- 
tion with a ship’s topgallant yard, unless, indeed, 
one were an experienced berthing-master in one 
of the London docks. This old chap was doing 
his little share of the world’s work with proper 
efficiency. His little blue eyes had made out the 
danger many hundred yards off. His rheumaticky 
feet, tired with balancing that squat body for 
many years upon the decks of small coasters, and 
made sore by miles of tramping upon the flag- 
stones of the dock side, had hurried up in time to 
avert a ridiculous catastrophe. I answered him 
pettishly, I fear, and as if I had known all about 
it before. 

*‘A11 right, all right! can’t do everything at 
once." 

He remained near by, muttering to himself 
till the yards had been hauled round at my or- 
der, and then raised again his foggy, thick 
voice : 

‘^None too soon," he observed, with a critical 
glance up at the towering side of the warehouse. 
“That’s a half-sovereign in your pocket, Mr. 
Mate. You should always look first how you are 
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for them windows before you begin to breast in 
your ship to the quay/’ 

It was good advice. But one cannot think of 
everything or foresee contacts of things appar- 
ently as remote as stars and hop-poles. 

The view of ships lying moored in some of 
the older docks of London has always suggested 
to my mind the^ image of a flock of swans kept in 
the flooded backyard of grim tenement houses. 
The flatness of the walls surrounding the dark 
pool on which they float brings out wonderfully 
the flowing grace of the lines on which a ship’s 
hull is built. The lightness of these forms, de- 
vised to meet the winds and the seas, makes, by 
contrast with the great piles of bricks, the chains 
and cables of their moorings appear very neces- 
sary, as if nothing less could prevent them from 
soaring upwards and over the roofs. The least 
puff of wind stealing round the corners of the 
dock buildings stirs these captives fettered by 
rigid shores. It is as if the soul of a ship were 
impatient of confinement. Those masted hulls, 
relieved of their cargo, become restless at the 
slightest hint of the wind’s freedom. However 
tightly moored, they range a little at their berths, 
swaying imperceptibly the spirelike assemblages 
of cordage and spars. You can detect their im- 
patience by watching the sway of the mast-heads 
against the motionless, the soulless gravity of 
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mortar and stones. As you pass alongside each 
hopeless prisoner chained to the quay, the slight 
grinding noise of the wooden fenders makes a 
sound of angry muttering. But, after all, it may 
be good for ships to go through a period of 
restraint and repose, as the restraint and self- 
communion of inactivity may be good for an 
unruly soul — not, indeed, that J mean to say 
that ships are unruly: on the contrary, they are 
faithful creatures, as so many men can testify. 
And faithfulness is a great restraint, the strongest 
bond laid upon the self-will of men and ships on 
this globe of land and sea. 

This interval of bondage in the docks rounds 
each period of a ship’s life with the sense of ac- 
complished duty, of an effectively played part in 
the work of the world. The dock is the scene of 
what the world would think the most serious 
part in the light, bounding, swaying life of a 
ship. But there are docks and docks. The ugli- 
ness of some docks is appalling. Wild horses 
would not drag from me the name of a certain 
river in the north whose narrow estuary is in- 
hospitable and dangerous, and whose docks are 
like a nightmare of dreariness and misery. Their 
dismal shores are studded thickly with scaffold- 
like, enormous timber structures, whose lofty 
heads are veiled periodically by the infernal gritty 
night of a cloud of coal-dust. The most impor- 
tant ingredient for getting the world’s work along 
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is distributed there under the circumstances of 
the greatest cruelty meted out to helpless ships. 
Shut up in the desolate circuit of these basins you 
would think a free ship would droop and die like 
a wild bird put into a dirty cage. But a ship, 
perhaps because of her faithfulness to men, will 
endure an -extraordinary lot of ill-usage. Still, I 
have seen ships issue from certain docks like 
half-dead prisoners from a dungeon, bedraggled, 
overcome, wholly disguised in dirt, and with their 
men rolling white eyeballs in black and worried 
faces raised to a heaven which, in its smoky and 
soiled aspect, seemed to reflect the sordidness of 
the earth below. One thing, however, may be 
said for the docks of the Port of London on both 
sides of the river: for all the complaints of their 
insufficient equipment, of their obsolete rules, of 
failure (they say) in the matter of quick dis- 
patch, no ship need ever issue from their gates in 
a half-fainting condition. London is a general 
cargo port, as is only proper for the greatest 
capital of the world to be. General cargo ports 
belong to the aristocracy of the earth^s trading 
places, and in that aristocracy London, as is its 
way, has a unique physiognomy. 

The absence of picturesqueness cannot be laid 
to the charge of the docks opening into the 
Thames. For all my unkind comparisons to 
swans and backyards, it cannot be denied that 
each dock or group of docks along the north side 
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of the river has its own individual attractiveness. 
Beginning with the cosy little St. Katherine’s 
Dock, lying overshadowed and black like a quiet 
pool amongst rocky crags, through the venerable 
and sympathetic London Docks, with not a single 
line of rails in the whole of their area and the 
aroma of spices lingering between • its ware- 
houses, with their far-famed wine-cellars — down 
through the interesting group of West India 
Docks, the fine docks at Blackwall, on past the 
Galleons Reach entrance of the Victoria and 
Albert Docks, right down to the vast gloom of the 
great basins in Tilbury, each of those places of 
restraint for ships has its own peculiar phys- 
iognomy, its own expression. And what makes 
them unique and attractive is their common trait 
of being romantic in their usefulness. 

In their way they are as romantic as the river 
they serve is unlike all the other commercial 
streams of the world. The cosiness of the St. 
Katherine’s Dock, the old-world air of the Lon- 
don Docks, remain impressed upon the memory. 
The docks down the river, abreast of Woolwich, 
are imposing by their proportions and the vast 
scale of the ugliness that forms their surround- 
ings — ugliness so picturesque as to become a de- 
light to the eye. When one talks of the Thames 
docks *'beauty” is a vain word, but romance has 
lived too long upon this river not to have thrown 
a mantle of glamour upon its banks. 
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The antiquity of the port appeals to the im- 
agination by the long chain of adventurous enter- 
prises that had their inception in the town and 
floated out into the world on the waters of the 
river. Even the newest of the docks, the Tilbury 
Dock, shades in the glamour conferred by his- 
torical associations. Queen Elizabeth has made 
one of her progresses down there, not one of her 
journeys of pomp and ceremony, but an anxious 
business progress at a crisis of national history. 
The menace of that time has passed away, and 
now Tilbury is knowm by its docks. These are 
very modern, but their remoteness and isolation 
upon the Essex marsh, the days of failure attend- 
ing their creation, invested them with a romantic 
air. Nothing in those days could have been more 
striking than the vast, empty basins, surrounded 
by miles of bare quays and the ranges of cargo- 
sheds, where two or three ships seemed lost like 
bewitched children in a forest of gaunt, hydraulic 
cranes. One received a wonderful impression of 
utter abandonment, of wasted elEciency. From 
the first the Tilbury Docks were very efficient 
and ready for their task, but they had come, per- 
haps, too soon into the field. A great future lies 
before Tilbury Docks. They will never fill a 
long-felt want (in the sacramental phrase that is 
applied to railways, tunnels, newspapers, and new 
editions of books). They were too early in the 
field. The want will never be felt because, free 
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of the trammels of the tide, easy of access, mag- 
nificent and desolate, they are already there, pre- 
pared to take and keep the biggest ships that float 
upon the sea. They are worthy of the oldest river 
port in the world. 

And truth to say, for all the criticisms flung 
upon the heads of the dock companies, the other 
docks of the Thames are no disgface to the town 
with a population greater than that of some com- 
monwealths. The growth of London as a well- 
equipped port has been slow, while not unworthy 
of a great centre of distribution. It must not be 
forgotten that London has not the backing of 
great industrial districts or great fields of natural 
exploitation. In this it differs from Liverpool, 
from Cardiff, from Newcastle, from Glasgow; 
and therein the Thames differs from the Mersey, 
from the Tyne, from the Clyde. It is an histor- 
ical river ; it is a romantic stream flowing through 
the centre of great affairs, and for all the crit- 
icism of the river’s administration, my contention 
is that its development has been worthy of its 
dignity. For a long time the stream itself could 
accommodate quite easily the oversea and coasting 
traffic. That was in the days when, in the part 
called the Pool, just below London Bridge, the 
vessels moored stem and stern in the very strength 
of the tide formed one solid mass like an island 
covered with a forest of gaunt, leafless trees; 
and when the trade had grown too big for the 
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river there came the St. Katherine’s Docks and 
the London Docks, magnificent undertakings an- 
swering to the need of their time. The same may 
be said of the other artificial lakes full of ships 
that go in and out upon this high road to all 
parts of the world. The labour of the imperial 
waterway goes on from generation to generation, 
goes on day arM night. Nothing ever arrests its 
sleepless industry but the coming of a heavy fog, 
which clothes the teeming stream in a mantle of 
impenetrable stillness. 

After the gradual cessation of all sound and 
movement on the faithful river, only the ringing 
of ships’ bells is heard, mysterious and muffled in 
the white vapour from London Bridge right down 
to the Nore, for nailes and miles in a decrescendo 
tinkling, to where the estuary broadens out into 
the North Sea, and the anchored ships lie scat- 
tered thinly in the shrouded channels between the 
sandbanks of the Thames’ mouth. Through the 
long and glorious tale of years of the river’s 
strenuous service to its people these are its only 
breathing times. 

Joseph Conrad. 



THE KHAN’S PALACE AT SHAND0 

D eparting from the dtyjlast mentioned, 
and proceeding three days'' journey in a 
north-easterly direction, you arrive at a city 
called Shandu, built by the grand khan Kublai, 
now reigning. In this he caused a palace to be 
erected, of marble and other handsome stones, 
admirable as well for the elegance of its design 
as for the skill displayed in its execution. The 
halls and chambers are all gilt, and very hand- 
some, It presents one front towards the interior 
of the city, and the other towards the wall ; and 
from each extremity of the building runs another 
wall to such an extent as to enclose sixteen miles 
in circuit of the adjoining plain, to which there is 
no access but through the palace. Within the 
bounds of this royal park there are rich and 
beautiful meadows, watered by many rivulets, 
where a variety of animals of the deer and goat 
kind are pastured, to serve as food for the hawks 
and other birds employed in the chase, whose 
mews are also in the grounds. The number of 
these birds is upwards of two hundred; and the 
grand khan goes in person, at least once in the 
week, to inspect them. Frequently, when he rides 
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about this enclosed forest, he has one or more 
small leopards carried on horseback, behind their 
keepers; and when he pleases to give direction for 
their being slipped, they instantly seize a stag, 
or goat, or fallow deer, which he gives to his 
hawks, and in this manner he amuses himself. 
In the centre of these grounds, where there is 
a beautiful grove of trees, he has built a royal 
pavilion, supported upon a colonnade of hand- 
some pillars, gilt and varnished. Round each pil- 
lar a dragon, likewise gilt, entwines its tail, 
whilst its head sustains the projection of the roof, 
and its talons or claws are extended to the right 
and left along the entablature. The roof is of 
bamboo cane, likewise gilt, and so well var- 
nished that no wet can injure it. The bamboos 
used for this purpose are three palms in circum- 
ference and ten fathoms in length, and being cut 
at the joints, are split into two equal parts, so 
as to form gutters, and with these (laid concave 
and convex) the pavilion is covered; but to 
secure the roof against the effect of wind, each 
of the bamboos is tied at the ends to the frame. 
The building is supported on every side (like a 
tent) by more than two hundred very strong 
silken cords, and otherwise, from the lightness of 
the materials, it would be liable to oversetting by 
the force of high winds. The whole is constructed 
with so much ingenuity of contrivance that all 
the parts may be taken asunder, removed, and 
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again set up, at his majesty’s pleasure. This spot 
he has selected for his recreation on account of 
the mild temperature and salubrity of the air, 
and he accordingly makes it his residence during 
three months of the year, namely, June, July, and 
August; and every year, on the twenty-eighth 
day of the moon, in the last of these months, it is 
his established custom to depart from thence, 
and proceed to an appointed place, in order to 
perform certain sacrifices, in the following man- 
ner. It is to be understood that his majesty keeps 
up a stud of about ten thousand horses and mares, 
which are white as snow; and of the milk of these 
mares no person can presume to drink who is 
not of the family descended from Jengizkhan, 
with the exception only of one other family, 
named Boriat, to whom that monarch gave the 
honourable privilege, in reward of valorous 
achievements in battle, perforjned in his own 
presence. So great, indeed, is the respect shown to 
these horses that, even when they are at pasture 
in the royal meadows or forests, no one dares to 
place himself before them, or otherwise to im- 
pede their movements. The astrologers whom he 
entertains in his service, and who are deeply 
versed in the diabolical art of magic, having pro- 
nounced it to be his duty, annually, on the 
twenty-eighth day of the moon in August, to 
scatter in the wind the milk taken from these 
mares, as a libation to all the spirits and idols 
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whom they adore, for the purpose of propitiating 
them and ensuring their protection of the people, 
male and female, of the cattle, the fowls, the 
grain and other fruits of the earth ; on this ac- 
count it is that his majesty adheres to the rule 
that has been mentioned, and on that particular 
day proceeds to the spot where, with his own 
hands, he is to^make the offering of milk. In such 
occasions these astrologers, or magicians as they 
may be termed, sometimes display their skill in a 
wonderful manner; for if it should happen that 
the sky becomes cloudy and threatens rain, they 
ascend the roof of the palace where the grand 
khan resides at the time, and by the force of their 
incantations they prevent the rain from falling 
and stay the tempest; so that whilst, in the sur- 
rounding country, storms of rain, wind, and 
thunder are experienced, the palace itself remains 
unaffected by the elements. Those who operate 
miracles of this nature are persons of Tebeth and 
Kesmir, two classes of idolaters more profoundly 
skilled in the art of magic than the natives of 
any other country. They persuade the vulgar 
that these works are effected through the sanctity 
of their own liv^s and the merits of their pen- 
ances; and presuming upon the reputation thus 
acquired, they exhibit themselves in a filthy and 
indecent state, regardless as well of what they 
owe to their character as of the respect due to 
those in whose presence they appear. They suffer 
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their faces to continue always uncleansed by 
washing and their hair uncombed, living alto- 
gether in a squalid style. They are addicted, 
moreover, to this beastly and horrible practice, 
that when any culprit is condemned to death, they 
carry off the body, dress it on the fire, and de- 
vour it ,* but of persons who die a natural death 
they do not eat the bodies. Besides the appella- 
tions before mentioned, by which they are dis- 
tinguished from each other, they are likewise 
termed baksi, which applies to their religious sect 
or order, — as we should say, friars, preachers, or 
minors. So expert are they in their infernal art, 
they may be said to perform whatever they will ; 
and one instance shall be given, although it may 
be thought to exceed the bounds of credibility. 
When the grand khan sits at meals, in his hall of 
state {as shall be more particularly described in 
the following book), the table which is placed in 
the centre is elevated to the height of about eight 
cubits, and at a distance from it stands a large 
buffet, where all the drinking vessels are ar- 
ranged. Now, by means of their supernatural art, 
they cause the flagons of wine, milk, or any other 
beverage, to fill the cups spontaneously, without 
being touched by the attendants, and the cups to 
move through the air the distance of ten spaces 
until they reach the hand of the grand khan. As 
he empties them, they return to the place from 
whence they came; and this is done in the 
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presence of such persons as are invited by his 
majesty to witness the performance. These baksisj 
when the festival days of their idols draw near, 
go to the palace of the grand khan, and thus ad- 
dress him: — ‘‘Sire, be it known to your majesty, 
that if thjp honours of a holocaust are not paid 
to our deities, they will in their anger affict us 
with bad sea3ons, with blight to our grain, 
pestilence to our cattle, and with other plagues, 
On this account we supplicate your majesty to 
grant us a certain number of sheep with black 
heads, together with so many pounds of incense 
and of lignum aloes, in order that we may be 
enabled to perform the customary rites with due 
solemnity.” Their words, however, are not spoken 
immediately to the grand khan, but to certain 
great officers, by whom the communication is 
made to him. Upon receiving it he never fails to 
comply with the whole of their request; and ac- 
cordingly, when the day arrives, they sacrifice 
the sheep, and by pouring out the liquor in which 
the meat has been seethed, in the presence of 
their idols, perform the ceremony of worship. 
In this country there are great monasteries and 
abbeys, so extensive indeed that they might pass 
for small cities, some of them containing as many 
as two thousand monks, who are devoted to the 
service of their divinities, according to the estab- 
lished religious customs of the people. These are 
clad in a better style of dress than the other in- 
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habitants; they shave their heads and their beards, 
and celebrate the festivals of their idols with the 
utmost possible solemnity, having bands of vocal 
music and burning tapers. Some of this class are 
allowed to take wives. There is likewise another 
religious order, the members of which ^are named 
sensiruj who observe strict abstinence and lead 
very austere lives, having no other food than a 
kind of pollard, which they steep in warm water 
until the farinaceous part is separated from the 
bran, and in that state they eat it. This sect pay 
adoration to fire, and are considered by the others 
as schismatics, not worshipping idols as they do. 
There is a material difference between them in 
regard to the rules of their orders, and these last 
described never marry in any instance. They 
shave their heads and beards like the others, and 
wear hempen garments of a black or dull colour ; 
but even if the material were silk, the colour 
would be the same. They sleep upon coarse mats, 
and suffer greater hardships in their mode of 
living than any people in the world. We shall 
now quit this subject, and proceed to speak of the 
great and wonderful acts of the supreme lord 
and emperor, Kublai-kaan. 


Marco Polo. 



A JOURNEY IN THE INTERIOR OF BORNEO 

A S the wet season was approaching I deter- 
mined to'^return to Sarawak, sending all my 
collections with Charles Allen round by sea, 
while I myself proposed to go up to the sources 
of the Sadong River, and descend by the Sarawak 
valley. As the route was somewhat difficult, I 
took the smallest quantity of baggage, and only 
one servant, a Malay lad named Bujon, who 
knew the language of the Sadong Dyaks, with 
whom he had traded. We left the mines on the 
27th of November, and the next day reached the 
Malay village of Gudong, where I stayed a short 
time to buy fruit and eggs, and called upon the 
Datu Bandar, or Malay governor of the place. 
He lived in a large and well-built house, very 
dirty outside and in, and was very inquisitive 
about my business, and particularly about the 
coal mines. These puzzle the natives exceedingly, 
as they cannot understand the extensive and costly 
preparations for working coal, and cannot be- 
lieve it is to be used only as fuel when wood is 
so abundant and so easily obtained. It was evi- 
dent that Europeans seldom came here, for num- 
bers of women skeltered away as I walked 
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through the village; and one girl about ten or 
twelve years old, who had just brought a bamboo 
full of water from the river, threw it down with 
a cry of horror and alarm the moment she caught 
sight of me, turned round and jumped into the 
stream. She swam beautifully, and kept looking 
back as if expecting I would follow her, scream- 
ing violently all the time; while aioumber of men 
and boys were laughing at her ignorant terror. 

At Jahi, the next village, the stream became s® 
swift in consequence of a flood, that my heavy 
boat could make no way, and I was obliged to 
send it back and go on in a very small open one. 
So far the river had been very monotonous, the 
banks being cultivated as rice-fields, and little 
thatched huts alone breaking the unpicturesque 
line of muddy bank crowned with tall grasses, 
and backed by the top of the forest behind the 
cultivated ground. A few hours beyond Jahi we 
passed the limits of cultivation, and had the 
beautiful virgin forest coming down to the water’s 
edge, with its palms and creepers, its noble trees, 
its ferns, and epiphytes. The banks of the river 
were, however, still generally flooded, and we 
had some difficulty in finding a dry spot to sleep 
on. Early in the morning we reached Empugnan, 
a small Malay village situated at the foot of an 
isolated mountain which had been visible from 
the mouth of the Simunjon River. Beyond here 
the tides are not felt, and we now entered upon 
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a district of elevated forest, with a finer vegeta- 
tion. Large trees stretch out their arms across 
the stream, and the steep, earthy banks are clothed 
with ferns and zingiberaceous plants. 

Early in the afternoon we arrived at Tabotan, 
the first village of the Hill Dyaks. On an open 
space near •the river about twenty boys were play- 
ing at a game something like what we call 
“prisoner’s basd”; their ornaments of beads and 
brass wire and their gay-coloured kerchiefs and 
waist-cloths showing to much advantage, and 
forming a very pleasing sight. On being called by 
Bujon, they immediately left their game to carry 
my things up to the “headhouse,” — a circular 
building attached to most Dyak villages, and 
serving as a lodging for strangers, the place for 
trade, the sleeping-room of the unmarried youths, 
and the general council-chamber. It is elevated 
on lofty posts, has a large fireplace in the middle 
and windows in the roof all round, and forms 
a very pleasant and comfortable abode. In the 
evening it was crowded with young men and 
boys, who came to look at me. They were mostly 
fine young fellows, and I could not help admir- 
ing the simplicity and elegance of their costume. 
Their only dress is the long “chawat,” or waist- 
cloth, which hangs down before and behind. It 
is generally of blue cotton, ending in three broad 
bands of red, blue, and white. Those who can 
afford it wear a handkerchief on the head, which 
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is either red, with a narrow border of gold 
lace, or of three colours, like the ‘‘chawat.” The 
large flat moon-shaped brass earrings, the hea\^ 
necklace of white or black beads, rows of brass 
rings on the arms and legs, and armlets of white 
shell, all serve and set off the pure reddish 
brown skin and jet-black hair. Add to this the 
little pouch containing materials for betel- 
chewing and a long slender knife, 'both invariably 
worn at the side, and you have the every-day 
dress of the young Dyak gentleman. 

The “Orang Kaya,” or rich man, as the chief 
of the tribe is called, now came in with several 
of the older men; and the “bitchara” or talk 
commenced, about getting a boat and men to take 
me on the next morning. As I could not under- 
stand a w’-ord of their language, which is very 
different from Malay, I took no part in the pro- 
ceedings, but was represented by my boy Bujon, 
who translated to me most of what was said. 
A Chinese trader was in the house, and he, too, 
wanted men the next day; but on his hinting 
this to the Orang Kaya, he was sternly told 
that a white man*s business was now being dis- 
cussed, and he must wait another day before his 
could be thought about. 

After the “bitchara” was over and the old 
chiefs gone, I asked the young men to play or 
dance, or amuse themselves in their accustomed 
way; and after some little hesitation they agreed 
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to do SO. They first had a trial of strength, two 
boys sitting opposite each other, foot being placed 
against foot, and a stout stick grasped by both 
their hands. Each then tried to throw himself 
back, so as to raise his adversary up from the 
ground, either by main strength or by a sudden 
effort. Then one of the men would try his 
strength against two or three of the boys , and 
afterwards they each grasped their own ankle 
with a hand, and while one stood as firm as he 
could, the other swung himself round on one 
leg, so as to strike the other’s free leg, and try 
to overthrow him. When these games had been 
played all round with varying success, we had a 
novel kind of concert. Some placed a leg across 
the knee, and struck the fingers sharply on the 
ankle, others beat their arms against their sides 
like a cock when he is going to crow, thus mak- 
ing a great variety of clapping sounds, while an- 
other with his hand under his armpit produced 
a deep trumpet note; and, as they all kept time 
very well, the effect was by no means unpleasing. 
This seemed quite a favourite amusement with 
them, and they kept it up with much spirit. 

The next morning we started in a boat about 
thirty feet long, and only twenty-eight inches 
wide. The stream here suddenly changes its char- 
acter. Hitherto, though swift, it had been deep 
and smooth, and confined by steep banks. Now it 
rushed and rippled over a pebbly, sandy, or rocky 
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bed, occasionally forming miniature cascades and 
rapids, and throwing up on one side or the other 
broad banks of finely coloured pebbles. No 
paddling could make way here, but the Dyaks 
with bamboo poles propelled us along with great 
dexterity and swiftness, never losing their bal- 
ance in such a narrow and unsteady vessel, though 
standing up and exerting all their force. It was 
a brilliant day, and the cheerful exertions of the 
men, the rushing of the sparkling waters, with 
the bright and varied foliage which from either 
bank stretched over our heads, produced an ex- 
hilarating sensation which recalled my canoe voy- 
ages on the grander waters of South America. 

Early in the afternoon we reached the village 
of Borotoi, and, though it would have been easy 
to reach the next one before night, I was obliged 
to stay, as my men wanted to return and others 
could not possibly go on wdth me without the 
preliminary talking. Besides, a white man was 
too great a rarity to be allowed to escape them, 
and their wives would never have forgiven them 
if, when they returned from the fields, they 
found that such a curiosity had not been kept for 
them to see. On entering the house to which I 
was invited, a crowd of sixty or seventy men, 
women, and children gathered round me, and I 
sat for half an hour like some strange animal 
submitted for the first time to the gaze of an 
inquiring public. Brass rings were here in the 
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greatest profusion, many of the women having 
their arms completely covered with them, as well 
as their legs from the ankle to the knee. Round 
the waist they wear a dozen or more coils of fine 
rattan stained red, to which the petticoat is at- 
tached. Below this are generally a number of 
coils of brass wire, a girdle of small silver coins, 
and sometimes^a broad belt of brass ring armour. 
On their heads they wear a conical hat without 
a crown, formed of variously coloured beads, 
kept in shape by rings of rattan, and forming a 
fantastic but not unpicturesque head-dress. 

Walking out to a small hill near the village, 
cultivated as a rice-field, I had a fine view of 
the country, which was becoming quite hilly, and 
towards the south, mountainous. I took bearings 
and sketches of all that was visible, an operation 
which caused much astonishment to the Dyaks 
who accompanied me, and produced a request to 
exhibit the compass when I returned. I was then 
surrounded by a larger crowd than before, and 
when I took my evening meal in the midst of a 
circle of about a hundred spectators anxiously 
observing every movement and criticizing every 
mouthful, my thoughts involuntarily recurred to 
the lions at feeding time. Like those noble an- 
imals, I too was used to it, and it did not affect 
ray appetite. The children here were more shy 
than at Tabokan, and I could not persuade them 
to play. I therefore turned showman myself, and 
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exhibited the shadow of a dog^s head eating, 
which pleased them so much that all the village 
in succession came out to see it. The ‘babbit on 
the wall” does not do in Borneo, as there is no 
animal it resembles. The boys had tops shaped 
something like whipping-tops, but spun with a 
string. 

The next morning we proceedefl as before, but 
the river had become so rapid and shallow and 
the boats were all so small, that though I had 
nothing with me but a change of clothes, a gun, 
and a few cooking utensils, two were required to 
take me on. The rock which appeared here and 
there on the river-bank was an indurated clay- 
slate, sometimes crystalline, and thrown up al- 
most vertically. Right and left of us rose 
isolated limestone mountains, their white prec- 
ipices glistening in the sun and contrasting beauti- 
fully with the luxuriant vegetation that else- 
where clothed them. The river bed was a mass 
of pebbles, mostly pure white quartz, but with 
abundance of jasper and agate, presenting a 
beautifully variegated appearance. It was only 
ten in the morning when we arrived at Budw, 
and, though there were plenty of people about, I 
could not induce them to allow me to go on to 
the next vilkge. The Orang Kaya said that if I 
insisted on having men, of course he would get 
them, but when I took him at his word and said 
I must have them, there came a fresh remon- 
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strance; and the idea of my going on that day 
seemed so painful that I was obliged to subrnit. 
I therefore walked out over the rice-fields, which 
are here very extensive, covering a number of the 
little hills and valleys into which the whole coun- 
try seems broken up, and obtained a fine view of 
hills and mountains in every direction. 

In the evenkig the Orang Kaya came in full 
dress (a spangled velvet jacket, but no trousers), 
and invited me over to his house, where he gave 
me a seat of honour under a canopy of white 
calico and coloured handkerchiefs. The great 
verandah was crowded with people, and large 
plates of rice with cooked and fresh eggs were 
placed on the ground as presents for me. A very 
old man then dressed himself in bright-coloured 
cloths and many ornaments, and sitting at the 
door, murmured a long prayer or invocation, 
sprinkling rice from a basin he held in his hand, 
while several large gongs were loudly beaten and 
a salute of muskets fired off. A large jar of 
rice wine, very sour, but with an agreeable flav- 
our, was then handed round, and I asked to see 
some of their dances. These were, like most sav- 
age performances, very dull and ungraceful af- 
fairs; the men dressing themselves absurdly like 
women, and the girls making themselves as stiff 
and ridiculous as possible. All the time six or eight 
large Chinese gongs were being beaten by the 
vigorous arms of as many young men, producing 
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such a deafening discord that I was glad to 
escape to the round house, where I slept very 
comfortably with half a dozen smoke-dried human 
skulls suspended over my head. 

The river was now so shallow that boats could 
hardly get along. I therefore preferred .walking to 
the next village, expecting to see something of 
the country, but was much disai^pointed, as the 
path lay almost entirely through dense bamboo 
thickets. The Dyaks get two crops off the ground 
in succession ; one of rice, and the other of sugar- 
cane, maize, and vegetables. The ground then 
lies fallow eight or ten years, and becomes cov- 
ered with bamboos and shrubs, which often com- 
pletely arch over the path and shut out everything 
from the view. Three hours’ walking brought 
us to the village of Senankan, where I was again 
obliged to remain the whole day, which I agreed 
to do on the promise of the Orang Kaya that his 
men should next day take me through two other 
villages across to Senna, at the head of the Sara- 
wak River. I amused myself as I best could till 
evening, by walking about the high ground near, 
to get views of the country and bearings of the 
chief mountains. There was then another public 
audience, with gifts of rice and eggs, and drink- 
ing of rice wine. These Dyaks cultivate a great 
extent of ground, and supply a good deal of rice 
to Sarawak. They are rich in gongs, brass trays, 
wire, silver coins, and other articles in which a 
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Dyak’s wealth consists; and their women and 
children are all highly ornamented with bead 
necklaces, shells, and brass wire. 

In the morning I waited some time, bnt the 
men that were to accompany me did not make 
their appearance. On sending to the Orang Kaya 
I found that both he and another head-man had 
gone out for the day, and on inquiring the rea- 
son was told that they could not persuade any 
of their men to go with me because the journey 
was a long and fatiguing one. As I was deter- 
mined to get on, I told the few men that re- 
mained that the chiefs had behaved very badly, 
and that I should acquaint the Rajah with their 
conduct, and I wanted to start immediately. Ev- 
ery man present made some excuse, but others 
were sent for, and by dint of threats and promises, 
and the exertion of all Bujon’s eloquence, we 
succeeded in getting off after two hours’ delay. 

For the first few miles our path lay over a 
country cleared for rice-fields, consisting entirely 
of small but deep and sharply-cut ridges and 
valleys, without a yard of level ground. After 
crossing the Kayan River, a main branch of the 
Sadong, we got on to the lower slopes of the 
Seboran Mountain, and the path lay along a 
sharp and moderately steep ridge, affording an 
excellent view of the country. Its features were 
exactly those of the Himalayas in miniature, as 
they are described by Dr. Hooker and other 
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travellers; and looked like a natural model of 
some parts of those vast mountains on a scale of 
about a tenth, thousands of feet being here 
represented by hundreds. I now discovered the 
source of the beautiful pebbles which had so 
pleased me in the river-bed. The slaty 'rocks had 
ceased, and these mountains seemed to consist of 
a sandstone conglomerate, which^ was in some 
places a mere mass of pebbles cemented together. 
I might have known that such small streams 
could not produce such vast quantities of well- 
rounded pebbles of the very hardest materials. 
They had evidently been formed in past ages, 
by the action of some continental stream or sea- 
beach, before the great island of Borneo had 
risen from the ocean. The existence of such a 
system of hills and valleys reproducing in minia- 
ture all the features of a great mountain region, 
has an important bearing on the modern theory, 
that the form of the ground is mainly due to at- 
mospheric rather than to subterranean action. 
When we have a number of branching valleys 
and ravines running in many different directions 
within a square mile, it seems hardly possible to 
impute their formation, or even their origination, 
to rents and fissures produced by earthquakes. On 
the other hand, the nature of the rock, so easily 
decomposed and removed by water, and the 
known action of the abundant tropical rains, are 
in this case, at least, quite sufficient causes for 
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eral hundred feet long and fifty or sixty high, a 
single smooth bamboo four inches diameter form- 
ing the only pathway, while a slender handrail of 
the same material was often so shaky that it 
could only be used as a guide rather than a sup- 
port. . 

Late in the afternoon we reached Sodos, situ- 
ated on a spur between two streams, but so sur- 
rounded by fruit trees that little could be seen 
of the country. The house was spacious, clean 
and comfortable, and the people very obliging. 
Many of the women and children had never seen 
a white man before, and were very sceptical as 
to my being the same colour all over, as my face. 
They begged me to show them my arms and 
body, and they were so kind and good-tempered 
that I felt bound to give them some satisfaction, 
so I turned up my trousers and let them see the 
colour of my leg, which they examined with 
great interest. 

In the morning early we continued our descent 
along a fine valley, with mountains rising 2,ocx> 
or 3,000 feet in every direction. The little river 
rapidly increased in size till we reached Senna, 
when it had become a fine pebbly stream navig- 
able for small canoes. Here again the upheaved 
slaty rock appeared, with the same dip and direc- 
tion as in the Sadong River. On inquiring for a 
boat to take me down the stream, I was told 
that the Senna Dyaks, although living on the 
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river-banks, never made or used boats. They were 
mountaineers who had only come down into the 
valley about twenty years before, and had not 
yet got into new habits. They are of the same 
tribe as the people of Menyerry and Sodos. They 
make good* paths and bridges, and cultivate much 
mountain land, and thus give a more pleasing and 
civilized aspect* to the country than where the 
people move about only in boats, and confine their 
cultivation to the banks of the streams. 

After some trouble I hired a boat from a 
Malay trader, and found three Dyaks who had 
been several times with Malays to Sarawak, and 
thought they could manage it very well. They 
turned out very awkward, constantly running 
aground, striking against rocks, and losing their 
balance so as almost to upset themselves and the 
boat; offering a striking contrast to the skill of 
the Sea Dyaks. At length we came to a really 
dangerous rapid where boats were often swamped, 
and my men were afraid to pass it. Some Malays 
with a boat-load of rice here overtook us, and 
after safely passing down kindly sent back one of 
their men to assist me. As it was, my Dyaks lost 
their balance in the critical part of the passage, 
and had they been alone would certainly have 
upset the boat. The river now became exceed- 
ingly picturesque, the ground on each side being 
partially cleared for rice-fields, affording a good 
view of the country. Numerous little granaries 
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were built high up in trees overhanging the river, 
and having a bamboo bridge sloping up to them 
from the bank; and here and there bamboo 
suspension bridges crossed the stream, where over- 
hanging trees favoured their construction. 

I slept that night in the village of J:he Sebun- 
gow Dyaks, and the next day reached Sarawak, 
passing through a most beautiful t country, where 
limestone mountains with their fantastic forms 
and white precipices shot up on every side, draped 
and festooned with a luxuriant vegetation. The 
banks of the Sarawak River are everywhere cov- 
ered with fruit trees, which supply the Dyaks 
with a great deal of their food. The Mangosteen, 
Lansat, Rambutan, Jack, Jambou, and Blim- 
bing, are all abundant; but most abundant and 
most esteemed is the Durian, a fruit about which 
very little is known in England, but which both 
by natives and Europeans in the Malay Arch- 
ipelago is reckoned superior to all others. The 
old traveller Linschott, writing in 1599, says: — 
‘It is of such an excellent taste that it surpasses 
in flavour all the other fruits of the world, ac- 
cording to those who have tasted it.^’ And Doc- 
tor Paludanus adds : — “This fruit is of a hot and 
humid nature. To those not used to it, it seems 
at first to smell like rotten onions, but immedi- 
ately they have tasted it they prefer it to all 
other food. The natives give it honourable titles, 
exalt it, and make verses on it.** When brought 
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into a house the smell is often so offensive that 
some persons can never bear to taste it. This 
was my own case when I first tried it in Malacca, 
but in Borneo I found a ripe fruit on the ground, 
and, eating it out of doors, I at once became a 
confirmed •»Durian eater. 

The Durian grows on a large and lofty forest 
tree, somewhat^ resembling an elm in its general 
character, but with a more smooth and scaly 
bark. The fruit is round or slightly oval, about 
the size of a large cocoanut, of a green colour, 
and covered all over with short stout spines the 
bases of which touch each other, and are con- 
sequently somewhat hexagonal, while the points 
are very strong and sharp. It is so completely 
armed, that if the stalk is broken off it is a dif- 
ficult matter to lift one from the ground. The 
outer rind is so thick and tough, that from what- 
ever height it may fall it is never broken. From 
the base to the apex five very faint lines may be 
traced, over which the spines arch a little; there 
are the sutures of the carpels, and show where the 
fruit may be divided with a heavy knife and a 
strong hand. The five cells are satiny white 
within, and aie each filled with an oval mass 
of cream-coloured pulp, imbedded in which are 
two or three seeds about the size of chestnuts. 
This pulp is the eatable part, and its consistence 
and flavour are indescribable. A rich butter-like 
custard highly flavoured with almonds gives the 
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best general idea of it, but intermingled with it 
come wafts of flavour that call to mind cream- 
cheese, onion-sauce, brown sherry, and other in- 
congruities. Then there is a rich glutinous 
smoothness in the pulp which nothing else pos- 
se^es, but which adds to its delicacy. It is neither 
acid, nor sweet, nor juicy, yet one feels the want 
of none of these qualities, for it i# perfect as it is. 
It produces no nausea or other bad effect, and 
the more you eat of it the less you feel inclined to 
stop. In fact to eat Durians is a new sensation, 
worth a voyage to the East to experience. 

When the fruit is ripe it falls of itself, and 
the only way to eat Durians in perfection is to 
get them as they fall ; and the smell is then less 
overpowering. When unripe, it makes a very 
good vegetable if cooked, and it is also eaten by 
the Dyaks raw. In a good fruit season large 
quantities are preserved salted, in jars and bam- 
boos, and kept the year round, when it acquires 
a most disgusting odour to Europeans, but the 
Dyaks appreciate it highly as a relish with their 
rice. There are in the forest two varieties of 
wild Durians with much smaller fruits, one of 
them orange-coloured inside; and these are prob- 
ably the origin of the large and fine Durians, 
which are never found wild. It would not, per- 
haps, be correct to say that the Durian is the 
best of all fruits, because it cannot supply the 
place of the subacid juicy kinds, such as the 
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orange, grape, mango, and mangosteen, whose re- 
freshing and cooling qualities are so wholesome 
and grateful ; but as producing a food of the most 
exquisite flavour it is unsurpassed. If I had to 
fix on two only, as representing the perfection 
of the two classes, I should certainly choose the 
Ehirian and the Orange as the king and queen 
of fruits. 

The Durian is, however, sometimes dangerous. 
When the fruit begins to ripen it falls daily and 
almost hourly, and accidents not unfrequently 
happen to persons walking or working under 
the trees. When a Durian strikes a man in its 
fall, it produces a dreadful wound, the strong 
spines tearing open the flesh, while the blow 
itself is very heavy; but from this very cir- 
cumstance death rarely ensues, the copious ef- 
fusion of blood preventing the inflammation 
which might otherwise take place. A Dyak chief 
informed me that he had been struck down by 
a Durian falling on his head, which he thought 
would certainly have caused his death, yet he 
recovered in a very short time. 

Poets and moralists, judging from our Eng- 
lish trees and fruits, have thought that small 
fruits always grew on lofty trees, so that their 
fall should be harmless to man, while the large 
ones trailed on the ground. Two of the largest 
and heaviest fruits known, however, the Brazil- 
nut fruit (BerthoUetia) and Durian, grow on 
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lofty forest trees, from which they fail as soon 
as they are ripe, and often wound or kill the 
native inhabitants. From this we may learn 
two things: first, not to draw general conclusions 
from a very partial view of nature ; and secondly, 
that trees and fruits, no less than the varied pro- 
ductions of the animal kingdom, do* not appear 
to be organized wnth exclusive reference to the 
use and convenience of man. * 

During my many journeys in Borneo, and 
especially during my various residences among 
the Dyaks, I first came to appreciate the ad- 
mirable qualities of the Bamboo. In those parts 
of South America which I had previously visited, 
these gigantic grasses were comparatively scarce ; 
and where found but little used, their place be- 
ing taken as to one class of uses by the great 
variety of Palms, and as to another by calabashes 
and gourds. Almost all tropical countries pro- 
duce Bamboos, and wherever they are found in 
abundance the natives apply them to a variety 
of uses. Their strength, lightness, smoothness, 
straightness, roundness, and hollowness, the facil- 
ity and regularity with which they can be split, 
their many different sizes, the varying length of 
their joints, the ease with which they can be 
cut and with which holes can be made through 
them, their hardness outside, their freedom from 
any pronounced taste or smell, their great abund- 
ance, and the rapidity of their growth and in- 
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crease, are all qualities which render them use- 
ful for a hundred different purposes, to serve 
which other materials would require much more 
labour and preparation. The Bamboo is one of 
the most wonderful and most beautiful produc- 
tions of the tropics, and one of natuie’s most 
valuable gifts to uncivilized man. 

The Dyak houses are all raised on posts, and 
are often two or three hundred feet long and 
forty or fifty wide. The floor is always formed of 
strips split from large Bamboos, so that each 
may be nearly flat and about three inches wide, 
and these are firmly tied down with rattan to the 
joists beneath. When well made, this is a de- 
lightful floor to walk upon barefooted, the 
rounded surfaces of the bamboo being very smooth 
and agreeable to the feet, while at the same time 
affording a firm hold. But, \vhat is more impor- 
tant, they form with a mat over them an excel- 
lent bed, the elasticity of the Bamboo and its 
■rounded surface being far superior to a more 
rigid and a flatter floor. Here we at once find a 
use for Bamboo which cannot be supplied so well 
by another material without a vast amount of 
labour, palms and other substitutes requiring 
much cutting and smoothing, and not being 
equally good when finished. When, however, a 
flat, close floor is required, excellent boards are 
made by splitting open large Bamboos on one 
side only, and flattening them out so as to form 
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slabs eighteen inches wide and six feet long, with 
which some Dyafcs floor their houses. These with 
constant rubbing of the feet and the smoke of 
years become dark and polished, like walnut or 
old oak, so that their real material can hardly 
be recognized. What labour is here saved to a 
savage whose only tools are an ax and a knife, 
and who, if he wants boards, must hew them out 
of the solid trunk of a tree, and must give days 
and weeks of labour to obtain a surface as smooth 
and beautiful as the Bamboo thus treated affords 
him. Again, if a temporary house is wanted 
either by the native in his plantation or by the 
^taveiler in the forest, nothing is so convenient as 
the Bamboo, with which a house can be con- 
structed with a quarter of the labour and timp 
than if other materials are used. 

As I have already mentioned, the Hill Dyaks 
ttt the interior of Sarawak make paths for long 
distmces from village to village and to their 
cultivated grounds, in the course of which they 
have to cross many gullies and ravines, and even 
rivers j or sometimes, to avoid a long circuit, to 
carry the path along the face of a precipice. In 
all these cases the bridges they construct are of 
Bamboo, and so admirably adapted is the mate- 
rial for this purpose, that it seems doubtful 
whether they ever would have attempted such 
works if they had not possessed it. The Dyak 
bridge is simple but well designed. It consists 
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merely of stout Bamboos crossing each other at 
the roadway like the letter X, and rising a few 
feet above it. At the crossing they are firmly 
bound together, and to a large Bamboo which 
lays upon them and forms the only pathway, 
with a slewder and often very shaky one to serve 
as a handrail. When a river is to be crossed an 
overhanging tJ*ee is chosen, from which the 
bridge is partly suspended and partly supported 
by diagonal struts from the banks, so as to avoid 
placing posts in the stream itself, which would 
be liable to be carried away by floods. In carry- 
ing a path along the face of a precipice, trees 
and roots are made use of for suspension; struts 
arise from suitable notches or crevices in the 
rocks, and if these are not sufficient, immense 
Bamboos fifty or sixty feet long are fixed on the 
banks or on the branch of a tree below. These 
bridges are traversed daily by men and women 
carrying heavy loads, so that any insecurity is 
soon discovered, and, as the materials are close 
at hand, immediately repaired. When a path goes 
over very steep ground, and becomes slippery in 
very wet or very dry weather, the Bamboo is 
used in another way. Pieces are cut about a yard 
long, and opposite notches being made at each 
end, holes are formed through which pegs are 
driven, and firm and convenient steps are thus 
formed with the greatest ease and celerity. It is 
true that much of this will decay in one or two 
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seasons, but it can be so quickly replaced as to 
make it more economical than using a harder 
and more durable wood. 

One of the most striking uses to which Bam- 
boo is applied by the Dyaks, is to assist them in 
climbing lofty trees, by driving in -pegs. . . . 
This method is constantly used in order to obtain 
Wax, which is one of the most valuable products 
of the country. The honey-bee of Borneo very 
generally hangs its combs under the branches of 
the Tappan, a tree which towers above all others 
in the forest, and whose smooth cylindrical 
trunk often rises a hundred feet without a 
branch. The Dyaks climb these lofty trees at 
night, building up their Bamboo ladder as they 
go, and bringing down gigantic honeycombs. 
These furnish them with a delicious feast of 
honey and young bees, besides the wax, which they 
sell to traders, and with the proceeds buy the 
much-coveted brass wire, earrings, and gold-edged 
handkerchiefs with which they love to decorate 
themselves. In ascending Durian and other fruit 
trees which branch at from thirty to fifty feet 
from the ground, I have seen them use the Bam- 
boo pegs only, without the upright Bamboo which 
renders them so much more secure. 

The outer rind of the Bamboo, split and 
shaved thin, is the strongest material for baskets; 
hen-coops, bird-cages, and conical fish-traps are 
very quickly made from a single joint, by split- 
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ing ofE the skin in narrow strips left attached 
It one end, while rings of the same material or 
)f rattan are twisted in at regular distances. 
iVater is brought to the houses by little aqueducts 
formed of large Bamboos split in half and sup- 
Dorted on rf;rossed sticks of various heights so as 
to give it a regular fall. Thin long-jointed Bam- 
boos form the JDyaks’ only water-vessels, and a 
dozen of them stand in the corner of every house. 
They are clean, light, and easily carried, and are 
in many ways superior to earthen vessels for the 
same purpose. They also make excellent cookirig 
utensils; vegetables and lice can be boiled in 
them to perfection, and they are often used when 
travelling. Salted fruit or fish, sugar, vinegar, 
and honey are preserved in them instead of in 
jars or bottles. In a small Bamboo case, prettily 
carved and ornamented, the Dyak carries his 
sirih and lime for betel chewing, and his little 
long-bladed knife has a Bamboo sheath. His 
favourite pipe is a huge hubble-bubble, which he 
will construct in a few minutes by inserting a 
small piece of Bamboo for a bowl obliquely into 
a large cylinder about six inches from the bottom 
containing water, through which the smoke passes 
to a long slender Bamboo tube. There are many 
other small matters for which Bamboo is daily 
used, but enough has now been mentioned to 
show its value. In other parts of the Archipelago 
I have myself seen it applied to many new uses. 
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and it is probable that my limited means of ob- 
seivation did not make pie acquainted with one- 
the ways in which it is serviceable to the 
Dyaks of Sarawak. 

While upon the subject of plants I may here 
mention a few of the more striking, vegetable 
productions of Borneo. The wonderful Pitcher- 
plants, forming the genus Nepenthes of botanists, 
here reach their greatest development. Every 
mountain-top abounds with them, running along 
the ground, or climbing over shrubs and stunted 
trees; their elegant pitchers hanging in every di- 
rection. Some of these are long and slender, re- 
sembling in form the beautiful Philippine lace- 
sponge (Euplectella), which has now become so 
common; others are broad and short. Their 
colours are green, variously tinted and mottled 
with red or purple. The finest yet known were 
obtained on the summit of Kini-balou, in North- 
west Borneo. One of the broad sort. Nepenthes 
rajah, will hold two quarts of water in its pitcher. 
Another, Nepenthes Edwardsiania, has a narrow 
pitcher twenty inches long; while the plant itself 
grows to a length of twenty feet. 

Ferns are abundant, but are not so varied as 
on the volcanic mountains of Java; and Tree- 
ferns are neither so plentiful nor so large as in 
that island. They grow, however, quite down 
to the level of the sea, and are generally slender 
and graceful plants from eight to fifteen feet 
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high. Without devoting much time to the search 
I collected fifty species of Ferns in Borneo, and I 
have no doubt a good botanist would have ob- 
tained twice the number. The interesting group 
of Orchids is very abundant, but, as is generally 
the case, qine-tenths of the species have small and 
inconspicuous flowers. Among the exceptions are 
the fine Coelogynes, whose large clusters of yel- 
low flowers ornament the gloomiest forests, and 
that most extraordinary plant, Vanda Lowii, 
which last is particularly abundant near some hot 
springs at the foot of the Peninjauh Mountain. 
It grows on the lower branches of trees; and its 
strange pendant flower-spikes often hang down so 
as almost to reach the ground. These are gen- 
erally six or eight feet long, bearing large and 
handsome flowers three inches across, and vary- 
ing in colour from orange to red, with deep pur- 
ple-red spots. I measured one spike, which reached 
the extraordinary length of nine feet eight inches, 
and bore thirty-six flowers, spirally arranged 
upon a slender thread-like stalk. Specimens grown 
in our English hot-houses have produced flower- 
spikes of equal length, and with a much larger 
number of blossoms. 

Flowers were scarce, as is usual in equatorial 
forests, and it was only at rare intervals that I 
met with anything striking. A few fine climbers 
were sometimes seen, especially a handsome crim- 
son and yellow .ffischynanthus, and a fine legu- 
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minous plant with clusters of large Cassia-like 
flowers of a rich purple colour. Once I found a 
number of small Anonaceous trees of the genus 
Polyalthea, producing a most striking effect in 
the gloomy forest shades. They were about thirty 
feet high, and their slender trunks were covered 
with large star-like crimson flowers, which clus- 
tered over them like garlands, «nd resembled 
some artificial decoration more than a natural 
product. 

The forests abound with gigantic trees with 
cylindrical buttressed, or furrowed stems, while 
occasionally the traveller comes upon a wonder- 
ful fig-tree, whose trunk is itself a forest of 
stems and aerial roots. Still more rarely are 
found trees which appear to have begun growing 
in^ mid-air, and from the same point send out 
wide-spreading branches above and a complicated 
pyramid of roots descending for seventy or eighty 
feet to the ground below, and so spreading on 
every side, that one can stand in the very centre 
with the trunk of the tree immediately over- 
head. Trees of this character are found all over 
the Archipelago. I believe that they originate 
as parasites, from seeds carried by birds and 
dropped in the fork of some lofty tree. Hence 
descend aerial roots, clasping and ultimately de- 
stroying the supporting tree, which is in time en- 
tirely replaced by the humble plant which was 
at first dependent upon it. Thus we have an 
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actual struggle for life in the vegetable kingdom, 
not less fatal to the vanquished than the struggles 
among animals Avhich we can so much more easily 
observe and understand. The advantage of 
quicker access to light and warmth and air, 
which is gained in one way by climbing plants, 
is here obtained by a forest tree, which has the 
means of starting in life at an elevation which 
others can only attain after many years of 
growth, and then only when the fall of some 
other tree has made room for them. Thus it is 
that in the warm and moist and equable climate 
of the tropics, each available station is seized 
upon, and becomes the means of developing new 
forms of life especially adapted to occupy it. 

On reaching Sarawak early in December I 
found there would not be an opportunity of re- 
turning to Singapore till the latter end of Janu- 
ary. I therefore accepted Sir James Brooke's in- 
vitation to spend a week with him and Mr. St. 
John at his cottage on Peninjauh. This is a 
very steep pyramidal mountain of crystalline 
basaltic rock, about a thousand feet high, and 
covered with luxuriant forest. There are three 
Dyak villages upon it, and on a little platform 
near the summit is the rude wooden lodge where 
the English Rajah was accustomed to go for re- 
laxation and cool fresh air. It is only twenty 
miles up the river, but the road up the mountain 
is a succession of ladders on the face of precipices, 
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bamboo bridges over gullies and chasms, and 
slippery paths over rocks and tree-trunks and 
huge boulders as big as houses. A cool spring un- 
der M overhanging rock just below the cottage 
furnished us with refreshing baths and delicious 
drinking water, and the Dyaks brougjit us daily 
heaped-up baskets of Mangusteens and Lansats, 
two of the most delicious of the;subacid tropical 
fruits. Vye returned to Sarawak for Christmas 
(the second I had spent with Sir James Brooke), 
when all the Europeans both in the town and 
from the out-stations enjoyed the hospitality of 
the Rajah, who possessed in a pre-eminent degree 
the art of making every one around him com- 
fortable and happy. 

A few days afterwards I returned to the 
mountain with Charles and a Malay boy named 
Ali and stayed there three weeks for the purpose 
of making a collection of land-shells, butterflies 
and moths, ferns and orchids. On the hill itself 
ferns were tolerably plentiful, and I made a col- 
lection of about forty specie^. But what occu- 
pied me most was the great abundance of moths 
which on certain occasions I was able to cap- 
ture. As during the whole of my eight years’ 
wanderings in the East I never found another 
spot where these insects were at all plentiful, it 
will be interesting to state the exact conditions 
under which I here obtained them. 

On one side of the cottage there was a ver- 
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andah, looking down the whole side of the moun- 
tain and to its summit on the right, all densely 
clothed with forest. The boarded sides of the 
cottage were whitewashed, and the roof of the 
verandah was low, and also boarded and white- 
washed. As soon as it got dark I placed my lamp 
on a table against the wall, and with pins, insect- 
forceps, net, and collecting-boxes by my side, sat 
down with a book. Sometimes during the whole 
evening only one solitary moth would visit me, 
while on other nights they would pour in, in a 
continual stream, keeping me hard at work catch- 
ing and pinning till past midnight. They came 
literally by thousands. These good nights were 
very few. During the four weeks that I spent 
altogether on the hill I only had four really 
good nights, and these were always rainy, and 
the best of them soaking wet. But wet nights 
were not always good, for a rainy moonlight 
night produced next to nothing. All the chief 
tribes of moths were represented, and the beauty 
and variety of the species was very great. On 
good nights I was able to capture from a hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty moths, and these 
comprised on each occasion from half to two- 
thirds that number of distinct species. Some of 
them would settle on the wall, some on the table, 
while niany would fly up to the roof and give 
me a chase all over the verandah before I could 
secure them. In order to show the curious con- 
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nexion between the state of the weather and the 
degree m which moths were attracted to light, 
I add a list of my captures each night of my 
Stay on the hill. 


Date, 

No, of 
Months, 

Remarks. " 

1855. 

Dec. 13 th 

I 

s 

Fine; starlight. 

“ 14th 

75 

Drizzly and fog. 

“ isth 

41 

Showery; cloudy. 

“ l6th 

158 

(120 species.) Steady rain. 

“ 17th 
“ 1 8 th 

82 

9 

VVet; rather moonlight. 

Fine ; moonlight. 

** 19 th 

z 

Fine; clear moonlight. 

** 31st 

zoo \ 

(130 species.) Dark and windy; 

1856. 


heavy rain. 

Jan. 1st 

iSS 

Very wet. 

2d 

68 

Cloudy and showers. 

“ 3<i 

50 

1 Cloudy. 

" 4th 

12 

Fine. 

“ 5th 

10 

Fine. 

“ 6th 

8 

Very fine. 

7th 

8 

Very fine. 

** 8th 

10 

Fine. 

“ 9th 

36 

Showeiy. 

“ loth 

30 

Showery. 

iith 

[ 260 

Heavy rain all night, and dark. 

“ I2th 

56 

Showery. 

" 13th 

44 

Showery ; some moonlight. 

“ 14th 

4 

Fine; moonlight. 

“ 15th 

24 

Rain; moonlight. 

** 1 6th 

6 

Showers; moonlight. 

" 17th 

6 

Showers; moonlight. 

18th 

I 

Showers; moonlight. 

Total. . 

1,386 
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It thus appears that on twenty-six nights I col- 
lected 1,386 moths, but that more than 800 of 
them were collected on four very wet and dark 
nights. My success here led me to hope that, 
by similar arrangements, I might in every island 
be able to obtain abundance of these insects j 
but, strange to say, during the six succeeding 
years I was ntver once able to make any col- 
lections at all approaching those at Sarawak. 
The reason of this I can pretty well understand 
to be owing to the absence of some one or other 
essential condition that were here all combined. 
Sometimes the dry season was the hindrance; 
more frequently residence in a town or village 
not close to virgin forest, and surrounded by 
other houses whose lights were a counter-attrac- 
tion; still more frequently residence in a dark 
palm-thatched house, with a lofty roof, in whose 
recesses every moth was lost the instant it en- 
tered. This last was the greatest drawback, and 
the real reason why I never again was able to 
make a collection of moths; for I never after- 
wards lived in a solitary jungle-house with a 
low boarded and whitewashed verandah, so con- 
structed as to prevent insects at once escaping 
into the upper part of the house, quite out of 
reach. After my long experience, my numerous 
failures, and my one success, I feel sure that if 
any party of naturalists ever make a yacht-voyage 
to explore the Malayan Archipelago, or any 
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Other tropical region, making entomology one of 
their chief pursuits, it would well repay them 
to carry a small framed verandah, or a verandah- 
shaped tent of white canvas, to set up in every 
favourable situation, as a means of making a col- 
lection of nocturnal Lepidoptera, and also of 
obtaining rare specimens of Coleoptera and other 
insects. I make the suggestion here, because no 
one would suspect the enormous difference in 
results that such an apparatus would produce; 
and because I consider it one of the curiosities 
of a collector’s experience to have found out that 
some such apparatus is required. 

A. R. Wallace. 
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G aza stands upon the verge of the Desert, 
and bears ‘towards it the same kind of re- 
lation as a seaport bears to the sea. It is there 
that you charter your camels ( the ships of the 
Desert”) and lay in your stores for the voyage. 

These preparations kept me in the town for 
some days. Disliking restraint, I declined mak- 
ing myself the guest of the governor (as it is 
usual and proper to do), but took up my quar- 
ters at the caravanserai or khan, as they call it 
in that part of Asia. 

Dthemetri had to make the arrangements for 
my journey, and in order to arm himself with 
suflScient authority for doing all that was re- 
quired, he found it necessary to put himself in 
communication with the governor. The result of 
this diplomatic intercourse was, that the governor 
with his train of attendants came to me one day 
at my caravanserai and formally complained that 
Dthemetri had grossly insulted him. I was 
shocked at this, for the man had been always 
attentive and civil to me, and I was disgusted at 
the idea of his being rewarded with insult. Dthe- 
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metri was present when the complaint was made, 
and I angrily asked him whether it was true that 
he had really insulted the governor, and what 
the deuce he meant by it. This I asked with the 
full certainty that Dthemetri, as a matter of 
course, would deny the charge — ^would swear 
that a ‘'wrong construction had been put upon 
his words, and that nothing was further from 
his thoughts,” etc., etc., after the manner of the 
Parliamentary people; but to my surprise he 
very plainly answered that he certainly had in- 
sulted the governor, and that rather grossly, but 
he said it was quite necessary to do this in order 
to “strike terror and inspire respect.” “Terror 
and respect ! What on earth do you mean by that 
nonsense?” — “Yes, but without striking terror 
and inspiring respect, he (Dthemetri) would 
never be able to force on the arrangements for 
my journey, and Vossignoria would be kept at 
Gaza for a month !” This would have been awk- 
ward; and certainly I could not deny that poor 
Dthemetri had succeeded in his odd plan of 
inspiring respect, for at the very time that this 
explanation was going on in Italian, the gov- 
ernor seemed more than ever, and more anx- 
iously, disposed to overwhelm me with assur- 
ances of goodwill and proffers of his best services. 
All this kindness or promise of kindness I natur- 
ally received with courtesy — a courtesy that 
greatly perturbed Dthemetri, for he evidently 
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feared that my civility would undo all the good 
that his insults had achieved. 

You will find, I think, that one of the greatest 
drawbacks to the pleasure of travelling in Asia 
is the being obliged more or less to make your 
way by bullying. It is true that your own lips 
are not soiled by the utterance of all the mean 
words that are spoken for you, and that you 
don't even know of the sham threats, and the 
false promises, and the vainglorious boasts put 
forth by your dragoman ; but now and then there 
happens some incident of the sort which I have 
just been mentioning, which forces you to be- 
lieve or suspect that your dragoman is habitually 
fighting your battles for you in a way that you 
can hardly bear to think of. 

A caravanserai is not ill adapted to the pur- 
poses for which it is meant. It forms the four 
sides of a large quadrangular court: the ground 
floor is used for warehouses, the first floor for 
guests, and the open court for the temporary 
reception of the camels, as well as for the loading 
and unloading of their burthens and the trans- 
action of mercantile business generally. The 
apartments used for the guests are small cells 
opening into a kind of corridor which runs 
through the inner sides of the court. 

Whilst I lay near the opening of my cell, look- 
ing down into the court below, there arrived 
from the Desert a caravan — that is, a large 
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assemblage of travellers. It consisted chiefly of 
Moldavian pilgrims, who, to make their good 
work even more than complete, had begun by 
visiting the shrine of the Virgin in Egypt, and 
were now going on to Jerusalem. They had been 
overtaken in the Desert by a gale of wind, which 
so drove the sand, and raised up such ^mountains 
before them, that their journey had been ter- 
ribly perplexed and obstructed, and their provi- 
sions (including water, the most precious of all) 
had been exhausted long before they reached the 
end of their toilsome march. They were sadly 
wayworn. The arrival of the caravan drew many 
and various groups into the court. There was 
the Moldavian pilgrim with his sable dress, and 
cap of fur, and heavy masses of bushy hair — 
the Turk with his various and brilliant gar- 
ments — the Arab superbly stalking under his 
striped blanket that hung like royalty upon his 
stately form — the jetty Ethiopian in his slavish 
frock — the sleek, smooth-faced scribe with his 
comely pelisse, and his silver ink-box stuck in like 
a dagger at his girdle. And mingled with these 
were the camels, — some standing — some kneeling 
and being unladen — some twisting round their 
long necks and gently stealing the straw from 
out of their own pack-saddles. 

In a couple of days I was ready to start. The 
way of providing for the passage of the Desert 
is this: there is an agent in the town who keeps 
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himself in €X)mmunication with some of the Des* 
ert Arabs that are hovering within a day’s 
journey of the place; a party of these, upon being 
guaranteed against seizure or other ill-treatment 
at the hands of the governor, come into the town, 
bringing with them the number of camels which 
you require, and then they stipulate for a certain 
sum to take you to the place of your destination 
in a given time. The agreement thus made by 
them includes a safe-conduct through their coun- 
try, as well as the hire of the camels. According 
to the contract made with me I was to reach 
Cairo within ten days from the commencement of 
the journey. I had four camels — one for my 
baggage, one for each of my servants, and one 
for myself. Four Arabs, the owners of the camels, 
came with me on foot. My stores were a small 
soldier’s tent; two bags of dried bread brought 
from the convent at Jerusalem, and a couple of 
bottles of wine from the same source; two goat- 
skins filled with water; tea, sugar, a cold tongue, 
and (of all things in the world) a jar of Irish 
butter which Mysseri had purchased from some 
merchant. There was also a small sack of char- 
coal, for the greater part of the Desert through 
which we were to pass is void of fuel. 

The camel kneels to receive her load, and for 
a while she will allow the packing to go on with 
silent resignation, but when she begins to suspect 
that her master is putting more than a just 
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burthen upon her poor hump, she turns round 
her supple neck, and looks sadly upon the increas-^ 
ing load, and then gently remonstrates against 
the wrong with the sigh of a patient wife. If 
sighs will not move you, she can weep. You soon 
learn to pity, and soon to love her for the sake 
of her gentle and womanish ways. 

You cannot, of course, put am English or any 
other riding saddle upon the back of the camel ; 
but your quilt or carpet, or whatever you carry 
for the purpose of lying on at night, is folded 
and fastened on to the pack-saddle upon the top 
of the hump, and on this you ride, or rather sit. 
You sit as a man sits on a chair when he sits 
astride. I made an improvement on this plan; 
I had my English stirrups strapped on to the 
cross-bars of the pack-saddle; and thus, by gain- 
ing rest for my dangling legs, and gaining, too, 
the power of varying my position more easily 
than I could otherwise have done, I added very 
much to my comfort. 

The camel, like the elephant, is one of the 
old-fashioned sort of animals that still walk along 
upon the (now nearly exploded) plan of the 
ancient beasts that lived before the Flood: she 
moves forward both her near legs at the same 
time, and then awkwardly swings round her ofE- 
shoulder and haunch, so as to repeat the man- 
oeuvre on that side; her pace, therefore, is an 
odd, disjointed, and disjoining sort of movement 
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that is rather disagreeable at first, but you soon 
grow reconciled to it. The height to which you 
are raised is of great advantage to you in pacing 
the burning sands of the Desert, for the air at 
such a distance from the ground is much cooler 
and more lively than that which circulates be- 

neath. , i j j- u 

For several miles beyond Gaza the land, fresh- 
ened by the rams of the last week, was covered 
with rich verdure, and thickly jewelled with 
meadow-flowers so bright and fragrant that I 
began to grow almost uneasy — to fancy that the 
very Desert was receding before me, and that 
the long-desired adventure of passing its “burn- 
ing sands” was to end in a mere ride across a 
field. But as I advanced, the true character of 
the country began to display itself with sufficient 
clearness to dispel my apprehensions, and before 
the close of my first day’s journey I had the 
gratification of finding that I was surrounded 
on all sides by a tract of real sand, and had 
nothing at all to complain of, except that there 
peeped forth at intervals a few isolated blades 
of grass, and many of those stunted shrubs which 
are the accustomed food of the camel. 

Before sunset I came up with an encamp- 
ment of Arabs (the encampment from which my 
camels had been brought), and my tent was 
pitched amongst theirs. I was now amongst the 
true Bedouins. Almost every man of this racet 
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closely resembles bis brethren; almost every man 
has large and finely-formed features, but his face 
IS so thoroughly stripped of flesh, and the white 
folds from his head-gear fall down by his hag- 
prd cheeks so much in the burial fashion, that 
he looks quite sad and ghastly; his large dark ' 
orbs roll slowly and solemnly over ’the white 
of his deep-set eyes; his countenance shows pain- 
ful thought and long suffering — -the suffering of 
one fallen from a high estate. His gait is strangely 
majestic, and he marches along with his simple 
manket, as though he were wearing the purple 
co^on talk is a series of piercing screams 
and cries very painful to hear. 

The Bedouin women are not treasured up like 
the wives and daughters of other orientals, and 
indeed they seemed almost entirely free from 
the^ restraints imposed by jealousy. The feint 
which they made of concealing their faces from 
me was always slight: when they first saw me 
they used to hold up a part of their drapery 
with one hand across their faces, but they seldom 
persevered very steadily in subjecting me to this 
privation. They were sadly plain. The awful hag- 
gardness that gave something of character to the 
faces of the men was sheer ugliness in the poor 
women. It is a great shame, but the truth is, 
that except when we refer to the beautiful devo- 
tion of the mother to her child, all the fine things 
we say and think about women apply only to 
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those who sire tolerably good-looking or graceful. 
These Arab women were not within the scope 
of the privilege, and indeed were altogether much 
too plain and clumsy for this vain and lovcsome 
world. They may have been good women enough, 
so far as. relates to the exercise of the minor 
virtues, but they had so grossly neglected the 
prime duty of Ipoking pretty in this transitory life 
that I could not at all forgive them ; they seemed 
to feel the weight of their guilt, and to be truly 
and humbly penitent. I had the complete com- 
mand of their affections, for at any moment I 
could make their young hearts bound and their 
old hearts jump by offering a handful of tobacco; 
yet, believe me, it was not in the first soiree that 
my store of Latakiah was exhausted. 

The Bedouin women have no religion ; this is 
partly the cause of their clumsiness. Perhaps, if 
from Christian girls they would learn how to 
pray, their souls might become more gentle, and 
their limbs be clothed with grace. 

You who are going into their country have a 
direct personal interest in knowing something 
about “Arab hospitality”; but the deuce of it is, 
that the poor fellows with whom I have hap- 
pened to pitch my tent were scarcely ever in a 
condition to exercise that magnanimous virtue 
with much eclat; indeed Mysseri’s canteen gen- 
erously enabled me to outdo my hosts in the mat- 
ter of entertainment. They were always courteous. 
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however, and were never backward in offering 
me the youart, a kind of whey, which is the 
principal delicacy to be found amongst the wan- 
dering tribes. 

Practically, I think, Childe Harold would have 
found it a dreadful bore to make '^the .desert his 
dwelling-place,’’ for, at all events, if he adopted 
the life of the Arabs, he would Aave tasted no 
solitude. The tents are partitioned, not so as to 
divide the Childe, and the ^^fair spirit” who is 
his minister, from the rest of the world, but 
so as to separate the twenty or thirty brown' men 
that sit screaming in the one compartment from 
the fifty or sixty brown women and children that 
scream and squeak in the other. If you adopt the 
Arab life for the sake of seclusion, you will be 
horribly disappointed, for you will find yourself 
in perpetual contact with a mass of hot fellow- 
creatures. It is true that all who are inmates of 
the same tent are related to each other, but I am 
not quite sure that that circumstance adds much 
to the charm of such a life. 

In passing the Desert you will find your Arabs 
wanting to start and to rest at all sorts of odd 
times; they like, for instance, to be off at one in 
the morning, and to rest during the whole of 
the afternoon. You must not give way to their 
wishes in this respect: I tried their plan once, 
and found it very harassing and unwholesome. 
An ordinary tent can give you very little pro- 
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tection against heat, for the fire strikes fiercely 
through single canvas, and you soon find that 
whilst you lie crouching and striving to hide your- 
self from the blazing face of the sun, his power 
is harder to bear than it is when you boldly defy 
him from •the airy heights of your camel. 

It had been arranged with my Arabs that they 
were to bring With them all the food which they 
would want for themselves during the passage of 
the Desert, but as we rested at the end of the 
first day’s journey by the side of an Arab en- 
campment, my camel-men found all that they 
required for that night in the tents of their own 
brethren. On the evening of the second day, 
however, just before we encamped for the night, 
my four Arabs came to Dthemetri, and formally 
announced that they had not brought with them 
one atom of food, and that they looked entirely 
to my supplies for their daily bread. This was 
awkward intelligence. We were now just two 
days deep in the Desert, and I had brought with 
me no more bread than might be reasonably 
required for myself and my European attendants. 
I believed at the moment (for it seemed likely 
enough) that the men had really mistaken the 
terms of the arrangement, and feeling that the 
bore of being put upon half rations would be a 
less evil (and even to myself a less inconvenience) 
than the starvation of my Arabs, I at once told 
Dthemetri to assure them that my bread should 
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be equally shared with all. DthemettL however, 
did not approve of this concession; he assured me 
quite positively that the Arabs thoroughly under- 
st^ the agreement, and that if they were now 
without food, they had wilfully brought them- 
selves into this strait for the wretched ‘^purpose of 
bettering their bargain by the value of a few 
paras' worth of bread. This suggestion made me 
look at the affair in a new light. I should have 
been glad enough to put up with the slight priv- 
ation to which my concession would subject me, 
and could have borne to witness the semi-starva- 
tion of poor Dthemetri with a fine philosophical 
calm, but it seemed to me that the scheme, if 
scheme it were, had something of audacity in it, 
and was well enough calculated to try the extent 
of my softness, I knew the danger of allowing 
such a trial to result in a conclusion that I was 
one who might easily be managed ; and therefore, 
after thoroughly satisfying myself, from Dthe- 
metri^s clear and repeated assertions, that the 
Arabs had really understood the arrangement, I 
determined that they should not now violate it 
by taking advantage of my position in the midst 
of their big Desert; so I desired Dthemetri to 
tell them that they should touch no bread of mine. 
We stopped, and the tent was pitched; the Arabs 
came to me and prayed loudly for bread; I re- 
fused them. 

‘‘Then we dieT’ 
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*®God’s will be done/’ 

I gave the Arabs to understand that I regretted 
their perishing by hunger, but that I should bear 
this calmly, like any other misfortune not my 
own — that, in short, I was happily resigned to 
their fate. The men would have talked a great 
deal, but*they were under the disadvantage of 
addressing me tiirough a hostile interpreter. They 
looked hard upon my face, but they found no 
hope there, so at last they retired, as they pre- 
tended, to lay them down and die. 

In about ten minutes from this time I found 
that the Arabs were busily cooking their bread! 
Their pretence of having brought no food was 
false, and was only invented for the purpose of 
saving it. They had a good bag of meal, which 
they had contrived to stow away under the bag- 
gage, upon one of the camels, in such a way as 
to escape notice. In Europe the detection of a 
scheme like this would have occasioned a disagree- 
able feeling between the master and the delin- 
quent; but you would no more recoil from an 
oriental on account of a matter of this sort, than 
in England you would reject a horse that had 
tried and failed to throw you. Indeed I felt quite 
good-humouredly towards my Arabs because they 
had so woefully failed in their wretched attempt, 
and because, as it turned out, I had done what 
was right; they too, poor fellows, evidently began 
to like me immensely, on account of the bard- 
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heartedness which had enabled me to baffle their 
scheme. 

The Arabs adhere to those ancestral principles 
of bread-baking which have been sanctioned by the 
experience of ages. The very first baker of bread 
that ever lived must have done his wprk exactly 
as the Arab does at this day. He takes some meal, 
and holds it out in the hollow of Jiis hands whilst 
his comrade pours over it a few drops of water; 
he then mashes up the moistened flour into a 
paste, pulls the lump of dough so made into small 
pieces, and thrusts them into the embers. His 
way of baking exactly resembles the craft or 
mystery of roasting chestnuts, as practised by 
children; there is the same prudence and circum- 
spection in choosing a good berth for the morsel — 
the same enterprise and self-sacrificing valour in 
pulling it out with the fingers. 

The manner of my daily march was this. At 
about an hour before dawn I rose and made the 
most of about a pint of water which I allowed 
myself for washing. Then I breakfasted upon 
tea and bread. As soon as the beasts were loaded 
I mounted my camel and pressed forward. My 
poor Arabs being on foot would sometimes moan 
with fatigue, and pray for rest, but I was anxious 
to enable them to perform their contract for bring- 
ing me to Cairo within the stipulated time, and 
I did not therefore allow a halt until the evening 
came. About mid-day, or soon after, Mysseri used 
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to bring his camel alongside of mine and supply 
me with a piece of the dried bread softened in 
water, and also (so long as it lasted) with a 
piece of the tongue. After this there came into my 
hand (how well I remember it!) the little tin 
cup half filled with wine and water. 

As long as you are journeying in the interior of 
the Desert you* have no particular point to make 
for as your resting-place. The endless sands yield 
nothing but small stunted shrubs; even these 
fail after the first two or three days, and from 
that time you pass over broad plains — ^you pass 
over newly-reared hills — you pass through valleys 
dug out by the last week’s storm, — and the hills 
and the valleys are sand, sand, sand, still sand, 
and only sand, and sand, and sand again. The 
earth is so samely that your eyes turn towards 
heaven — towards heaven, I mean, in a sense of 
sky. You look to the sun, for he is your task- 
master, and by him you know the measure of the 
work that you have done, and the measure of the 
work that remains for you to do. He comes 
when you strike your tent in the early morning, 
and then, for the first hour of the day, as you 
move forward on your camel, he stands at your 
near side, and makes you know that the whole 
day’s toil is before you; then for a while, and a 
long while, you see him no more, for you are 
veiled and shrouded, and dare not look upon the 
greatness of his glory, but you know where he 
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strides overhead by the touch of his flaming 
sword. No words are spoken, but your Arabs 
moan, your camels sigh, your skin glows, your 
shoulders ache, and for sights you see the pattern 
and the web of the silk that veils your eyes, and 
the glare of the outer light. Time labours on — 
your skin glows, your shoulders ache, your Arabs 
moan, your camels sigh, and ycTu see the same 
pattern in the silk, and the same glare of light 
beyond; but conquering time marches on, and 
by-and-by the descending sun has compassed the 
heaven and now softly touches your right arm, 
and throws your lank shadow over the sand 
right along on the way for Persia. Then again 
you look upon his face, for his power is all veiled 
in his beauty, and the redness of flames has be- 
come the redness of roses; the fair, wavy cloud 
that fled in the morning now comes to his sight 
once more — comes blushing, yet still comes on — 
comes burning with blushes, yet comes and clings 
to his side. 

Then begins your season of rest. The world 
about you is all your own, and there, where you 
will, you pitch your solitary tent; there is no 
living thing to dispute your choice. When at 
last the spot has been fixed upon and we come 
to a halt, one of the Arabs would touch the 
chest of my camel, and utter at the same time a 
peculiar gurgling sound. The beast instantly un- 
derstood and obeyed the sign, and slowly sank 
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mder me, till she brought her body to a level 
vith the ground: then gladly enough I alighted. 
The rest of the camels were unloaded and turned 
oose to browse upon the shrubs of the Desert, 
vhere shrubs there were; or where these failed, 
o wait for the small quantity of food that was 
illowed them out of our stores. 

My servants, helped by the Arabs, busied them- 
jelves in pitching the tent and kindling the fire, 
Whilst this was doing, I used to walk away 
towards the East, confiding in the print of my 
foot as a guide for my return. Apart from the 
cheering voices of my attendants I could better 
know and feel the loneliness of the Desert. The 
influence of such scenes, however, was not of a 
softening kind, but filled me rather with a sort 
of childish exultation in the self-sufficiency which 
enabled me to stand thus alone in the wideness 
of Asia — a short-lived pride, for wherever man 
wanders, he still remains tethered by the chain 
that links him to his kind ; and so when the night 
closed round me, I began to return — to return, 
as it were, to my own gate. Reaching at last some 
high ground, I could see, and see with delight, 
the fire of our small encampment ; and when, at 
last, I regained the spot, it seemed a very home 
that had sprung up for me in the midst of these 
solitudes. My Arabs were busy with their bread — 
Mysseri rattling tea-cups — the little kettle with 
her odd, old-maidish looks, sat humming away 
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old songs about England ; and two or three yards 
from the fire my tent stood prim and tight with 
open portal, and with welcoming look — a look 
like ‘‘the own arm-chair” of our lyrist’s ‘Weet 
Lady Anne.” 

Sometimes in the earlier part of my journey 
the night-breeze blew coldly ; when tha"t happened 
the dry sand was heaped up outside round the 
skirts of the tent, and so the wmd, that every- 
where else could sweep as he listed along those 
dreary plains, was forced to turn aside in hisi 
course, and make way, as he ought, for the Eng^ 
lishman. Then within my tent there were heaps 
of luxuries — dining-rooms, dressing-rooms, libra- 
ries, bedrooms, drawing-rooms, oratories — all 
crowded into the space of a hearth-rug. The first 
night, I remember, with my books and maps 
about me, I wanted a light. They brought me a 
taper, and immediately from out of the silent 
Desert there rushed in a flood of life unseen be- 
fore. Monsters of moths of all shapes and hues 
that never before perhaps had looked upon the 
shining of a flame now madly thronged into my 
tent, and dashed through the fire of the candle till 
they fairly extinguished it with their burning 
limbs. Those who had failed in attaining this 
martrydom suddenly became serious, and clung 
despondingly to the canvas. 

By-and-by there was brought to me the frag^ 
rant tea and big masses of scorched and scorching 
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toast, and the butter that had come all the way 
to me in this Desert of Asia, from out of that 
poor, dear, starving Ireland. I feasted like a king 
like four kings — like a boy in the fourth form. 

When the cold, sullen morning dawned, and 
my people began to load the camels, I always 
felt loath* to give back to the waste this little 
spot of ground that had glowed for a while with 
the cheerfulness of a human dwelling. One by 
one the cloab, the saddles, the baggage, the 
hundred things that strewed the ground and made 
it look so familiar — all these were taken away, 
and laid upon the camels. A speck in the broad 
tracts of Asia remained still impressed with the 
mark of patent portmanteaus and the heels of 
London boots ; the embers of the fire lay black and 
cold upon the sand ; and these were the signs we 
left. 

My tent was spared to the last, but when all 
else was ready for the start, then came its fall; 
the pegs were drawn, the canvas shivered, and 
in less than a minute there was nothing that re- 
mained of my genial home but only a pole and 
a bundle. The encroaching Englishman was off, 
and instant upon the fall of the canvas, like an 
owner who had waited and watched, the Genius 
of the Desert stalked in. 

To servants, as I suppose to any other Euro- 
peans not much accustomed to amuse themselves 
by fancy or memory, it often happens that, after 
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a few days journeying, the loneliness of the 
Desert will become frightfully oppressive. Upon 
my poor fellows the access of melancholy came 
heavy, and all at once, as a blow from above; 
they bent their necks, and bore it as best they 
could; but their joy was great on the fifth day, 
when we came to an oasis called Gatieh, for 
here we found encamped a caravan (that is an 
assemblage of travellers) from C^iro. The orien- 
tals living in cities never pass the Desert except 
in this way. Many will wait for weeks, and even 
for months, until a sufficient number of persons 
can be found ready to undertake the journey at 
the same time — until the flock of sheep is big 
enough to fancy itself a match for wolves. They 
could not, I think, really secure themselves against 
any serious danger by this contrivance ; for though 
they have arms, they are so little accustomed to 
use them, and so utterly unorganized, that they 
never could make good their resistance to robbers 
of the^ slightest respectability. It is not of the 
Bedouins that such travellers are afraid, for the 
safe-conduct granted by the chief of the ruling 
tribe is never, I believe, violated; but it is said 
that there are deserters and scamps of various 
sorts who hover about the skirts of the Desert, 
particularly on the Cairo side, and are anxious to 
succeed to the property of any poor devils whom 
they may find more weak and defenceless than 
themselves. 
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These people from Cairo professed to be amazed 
at the ludicrous disproportion between their 
numerical forces and mine. They could not under- 
stand, and they wanted to know, by what strange 
privilege it is that an Englishman with a brace 
of pistols -and a couple of servants rides safely 
across the Desert, whilst they, the natives of the 
neighbouring ciries, are forced to travel in troops, 
or rather in herds. One of them got a few 
minutes of private conversation with Dthemetii, 
and ventured to ask him anxiously whether the 
English did not travel under the protection of 
evil demons. I had previously known (from Meth- 
ley, I think, who had travelled in Persia) that 
this notion, so conducive to the safety of our 
countrymen, is generally prevalent amongst 
orientals. It owes its origin partly to the strong 
wilfulness of the English gentleman (a quality 
which, not being backed by any visible authority, 
either civil or military, seems perfectly super- 
human to the soft Asiatic), but partly, too, to 
the magic of the banking system, by force of 
which the wealthy traveller will make all his 
journeys without carrying a handful of coin, and 
yet, when he arrives at a city, will rain down 
showers of gold. The theory is that the English 
traveller has committed some sin against God 
and his conscience, and that for this the evil spirit 
has hold of him, and drives him from his home 
like a victim of the old Grecian furies, and forces 
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him to travel over countries far and strange, and 
most chiefly over deserts and desolate places, and 
to stand upon the sites of cities that once were, 
and are now no more, and to grope among the 
tombs of dead men. Often enough there is some- 
thing of truth in this notion ; often enough the 
wandering Englishman is guilty (if guilt it be) 
of some pride or ambition, big or small, imperial 
or parochial, which being offended has made the 
lone places more tolerable than ball-rooms to 
him a sinner. 

I can understand the sort of amazement of the 
orientals at the scantiness of the retinue with 
which an Englishman passes the Desert, for I 
was somewhat struck myself when I saw one of 
my countrymen making his way across the wilder- 
ness in this simple style. At first there was a mere 
moving speck in the horizon ; my party of course 
became all alive with excitement, and there were 
many surmises. Soon it appeared that three laden 
camels were approaching, and that two of them 
carried riders. In a little while we saw that one 
of the riders wore the European dress, and at last 
the travellers were pronounced to be an English 
gentleman and his servant; by their side there 
were a couple of Arabs on foot; and this, if I 
rightly remember, was the whole party. 

Yoii----you lov^ sailing— in return from a cruise 
to the English coast you see often enough a 
fisherman humble boat far away from all shores, 
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With an ti^ly black sky above, and an angry sea 
beneath; you watch the grisly old man at the 
helm carrying his craft with strange skill through 
the turmoil of waters, and the boy, suppie- 
limbed, yet weather-worn already, and with 
steady eyes that look through the blast; you see 
him understanding commandments from the jerk 
of his father's white eyebrow — now belaying, and 
now letting go — now scrunching himself down 
into mere ballast, or baling out death with a pip- 
kin. Familiar enough is the sight, and yet when 
I see it I always stare anew, and with a kind of 
Titanic exultation, because that a poor boat with 
the brain of a man and the hands of a boy on 
board, can match herself so bravely against black 
heaven and ocean. Well, so when you have 
travelled for days and days over an Eastern desert 
w’ithout meeting the likeness of a human being, 
and then at last see an English shooting- jacket 
and a single servant come listlessly slouching 
along from out of the forward horizon, you 
stare at the wide unproportion between this slen- 
der company and the boundless plains of sand 
through which they are keeping their way. 

This Englishman, as I afterwards found, was 
a military man returning to his country from 
India, and crossing the Desert at this part in 
order to go through Palestine. As for me, I had 
come pretty straight from England, and so here 
we met in the wilderness at about half-way from 
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our respective starting-points. As we approached 
each other, it became with me a question whether 
we should speak. I thought it likely that the 
stranger would accost me, and in the event of his 
doing so, I was quite ready to be as sociable and 
chatty as I could be according to my nature; but 
still I could not think of anything particular that 
I had to say to him. Of course,- among civil- 
ized people the not having anything to say is no 
excuse at all for not speaking; but I was shy and 
indolent, and I felt no great wish to stop and 
talk like a morning visitor in the midst of those 
broad solitudes. The traveller perhaps felt as I 
did, for, except that we lifted our hands to our 
caps and waved our arms in courtesy, we passed 
each other quite as distantly as if we had passed in 
Pall Mall. Our attendants, however, were not to 
be cheated of the delight that they felt in speaking 
to new listeners and hearing fresh voices once 
more. The masters, therefore, had no sooner 
passed each other, than their respective servants 
quietly stopped and entered into conversation. As 
soon as my camel found that her companions 
were not following her, she caught the social 
feeling and refused to go on. I felt the absurdity 
of the situation, and determined to accost the 
stranger, if only to avoid the awkwardness of 
remaining stuck fast in the Desert whilst our 
secants were amusing themselves. When with 
this intent I turned round my camel, I found 
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that the gallant olEcer had passed me by about 
thirty or forty yards, and was exactly in the 
same predicament as myself- I put my now will- 
ing camel in motion and rode up towards the 
stranger: seeing this he followed my example, 
and came* forward to meet me. He was the first 
to speak. Too courteous to address me, as if he ad- 
mitted the possibility of my wishing to accost him 
from any feeling of mere sociability or civilian- 
like love of vain talk, he at once attributed my ad- 
vances to a laudable wish of acquiring statistical 
information ; and accordingly, when we got within 
speaking distance, he said, daresay you wish 
to know how the plague is going on at Cairo 
and then he went on to say he regretted that his 
information did not enable him to give me in 
numbers, a perfectly accurate statement of the 
daily deaths. He afterwards talked pleasantly 
enough upon other and less ghastly subjects. I 
thought him manly and intelligent — a worthy one 
of the few thousand strong Englishmen to whom 
the empire of India is committed. 

The night after the meeting with the people 
of the caravan, Dthemetri, alarmed by their 
w'arnings, took upon himself to keep watch all 
night in the tent: no robbers came, except a 
jackal that poked his nose into my tent from 
some motive of rational curiosity. Dthemetri did 
not shoot him for fear of waking me. These brutes 
swarm in every part of Syria; and there were 
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many of them even in the midst of those void 
sands which would seem to give such poor prom- 
ise of food. I can hardly tell what prey they 
could be hoping for, unless it were that they 
might find now and then the carcass of some 
camel that had died on the journey. "They do 
not marshal themselves into great packs like the 
wild dogs of Eastern cities, but fodlow their prey 
in families like the place-hunters of Europe. Their 
voices are frightfully like to the shouts and cries 
of human beings: if you lie awake in your tent 
at night, you are almost continually healing some 
hungry family as it sweeps along in full cry; 
you hear the exulting scream with which the 
sagacious dam first winds the carrion, and the 
shrill response of the unanimous cubs as they 
sniff the tainted air — “Wha! wha! — wha! wha! 
■ — whal wha! — whose gift is it in, mamma?” 

Once during this passage my Arabs lost their 
way among the hills of loose sand that surrounded 
us, but after a while we were lucky enough to 
recover our right line of march. The same day 
we fell in with a sheik, the head of a family that 
actually dwells at no great distance from this 
part of the Desert during nine months of the 
year. The man carried a matchlock, and of this 
he was inordinately proud, on account of the sup- 
posed novelty and ingenuity of the contrivance. 
We stopped, and sat down and rested awhile for 
the sake of a little talk. There was much that I 
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should have liked to ask this man, but he could 
not understand Dthemetri’s language, and the 
process of getting at his knowledge by double 
interpretation through my Arabs was tedious. I 
discovered, however (and my Arabs knew of that 
fact), that this man and his family lived habit- 
ually for nine months of the year without touch- 
ing or seeing ekher bread or water. The stunted 
shrubs growing at intervals through the sand in 
this part of the Desert enable the camel mares 
to yield a little milk, and this furnishes the sole 
food and drink of their owner and his people. 
During the other three months (the hottest, I 
suppose) even this resource fails, and then the 
sheik and his people are forced to pass into an- 
other district. You would ask me why the man 
should not remain always in that district which 
supplies him with water during three months of 
the year, but I don't know enough of Arab 
politics to answer the question. The sheik was 
not a good specimen of the effect produced by 
his way of living: he was very small, very spare, 
and sadly shrivelled — a poor over-roasted snipe — 
a mere cinder of a man. I made him sit down by 
my side, and gave him a piece of bread and a 
cup of water from out of my goatskins. This 
was not very tempting drink to look at, for it 
had become turbid and was deeply reddened by 
some colouring matter contained in the skins, 
but it kept its sweetness, and tasted like a strong 
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decoction of Russian leather. The sheik sipped 
this drop by drop with ineffable relish, and rolled 
his eyes solemnly round between every draught, 
as though the drink were the drink of the 
Prophet, and had come from the seventh heaven. 

An inquiry about distances led to the discovery 
that this sheik had never heard of the division 
of time into hours. c 

About this part of my journey I saw the like- 
ness of a fresh-water lake. I saw, as it seemed, a 
broad sheet of calm water stretching far and fair 
towards the south stretching deep into winding 
creeks, and hemmed in by jutting promontories, 
and shelving smooth off towards the shallow side i 
on its bosom the reflected fire of the sun lay play- 
ing and seeming to float as though upon deep still 
waters. 

Though I knew of the cheat, it was not till the 
spongy foot of my camel had almost trodden in 
the seeming lake that I could undeceive my eyes, 
for the shore-line was quite true and natural, f 
soon saw the cause of the phantasm. A sheet of 
water, heavily impregnated with salts, had gath- 
ered together in a vast hollow between the sand- 
hills, and when dried up by evaporation had left 
a white saline deposit; this exactly marked the 
space which the waters had covered, and so 
traced out a good shore-line. The minute crystals 
of the salt, by their way of sparkling in the sun. 
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were made to seem like the dazzled face of a 
lake that is calm and smooth. 

The pace of the camel is irksome, and makes 
your shoulders and loins ache from the peculiar 
way in which you are obliged to suit yourself to 
the movements of the beast ; but one soon, of 
course, becomes inured to the work, and after 
my first two days this way of travelling became 
so familiar to me that (poor sleeper as I am) 

I now and then slumbered for some moments to- 
gether on the back of my camel. On the fifth 
day of my journey the air above lay dead, and 
all the whole earth that I could reach with my 
utmost sight and keenest listening was still and 
lifeless, as some dispeopled and forgotten world 
that rolls round and round in the heavens through 
wasted floods of light. The sun, growing fiercer 
and fiercer, shone down more mightily now than 
ever on me he shone before, and as I drooped my 
head under his fire, and closed my eyes against 
the glare that surrounded me, I slowly fell asleep 
— for how many minutes or moments I cannot 
tell ; but after a while I was gently awakened by 
a peal of church bells — my native bells — the in- 
nocent bells of Marlen, that never before sent 
forth their music beyond the Blaygon hills! My 
first idea naturally was that I still remained fast 
under the power of a dream. I roused myself, 
and drew aside the silk that covered my ^es, 
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and plunged my bare face into the light. Then at 
least I was well enough awakened ; but still those 
old Marlen bells rang on, not ringing for joy, 
but properly, prosily, steadily, merrily ringing 
'‘for church.” After a while the sound died away 
slowly. It happened that neither I nor,any of my 
party had a watch by which to measure the exact 
time of its lasting, but it seemed tp me that about 
ten minutes had passed before the bells ceased. 
I attributed the effect to the great heat of the 
sun, the perfect dryness of the clear air through 
which I moved, and the deep stillness of all 
around me. It seemed to me that these causes, by 
occasioning a great tension, and consequent sus- 
ceptibility of the hearing organs, had rendered 
them liable to tingle under the passing touch of 
some mere memory that must have swept across 
my brain in a moment of sleep. Since my return 
to England it has been told me that like sounds 
have been heard at sea, and that the sailor, be- 
calmed under a vertical sun in the midst of the 
wide ocean, has listened in trembling wonder to 
the chime of his own village bells. 

During my travels I kept a journal — a journal 
sadly meagre and intermittent, but one which 
enabled me to find out the day of the month and 
the week according to the European calendar; 
referring to this, I found that the day was Sun- 
day, and roughly allowing for the difference of 
longitude, I concluded that at the moment of my 
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hearing that strange peal, the church-going bells 
of Marlen must have been actually calling the 
prim congregation of the parish to morning 
prayer. The coincidence amused me faintly, but 
I could not allow myself a hope that the effect 
I had experienced was anything older than an 
illusion — an illusion liable to be explained (as 
every illusion is in these days) by some of the 
philosophers who guess at Nature’s riddles. It 
would have been sweeter to believe that my 
kneeling mother, by some pious enchantment, had 
asked and found this spell to rouse me from my 
scandalous forgetfulness of God’s holy day — 
but my fancy was too weak to carry a faith like 
that. Indeed the vale through which the bells of 
Marlen send their song is a highly respectable 
vale, and its people (save one, two or three) 
are wholly unaddicted to the practice of magical 
arts. 

After the fifth day of my journey I no longer 
travelled over shifting hills, but came upon a dead 
level— a dead level bed of sand, quite hard, and 
studded with small shining pebbles. 

The heat grew fierce ; there was no valley nor 
hollow, no hill, no mound, no shadow of hill nor 
of mound, by which I could mark the way I was 
making. Hour by hour I advanced, and saw no 
change— I was still the very centre of a round 
horizon ; hour by hour I advanced, and still there 
was the same, and the same, and the same— 
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the same circle of flaming sky — the same circle of 
sand still glaring with light and fire. Over all 
the heaven above, over all the earth beneath, 
there was no visible power that could balk the 
fierce will of the sun ; **he rejoiced as a strong 
man to run a race; his going forth was from the 
end of the heaven, and his circuit unto the ends 
of it: and there was nothing hid from the heat 
thereof.” From pole to pole, and from the east 
to the west, he brandished his fiery sceptre as 
though he had usurped all heaven and earth. As 
he bid the soft Persian in ancient times, so now, 
and fiercely too, he bid me bow down and wor- 
ship him ; so now in his pride he seemed to com- 
mand me, and say, ‘'Thou shalt have none other 
gods but me.” I was alone before him. There 
were these two pitted together, and face to face ; 
the mighty sun for one — and for the other, this 
poor, pale, solitary self of mine that I always 
carry about with me. 

But on the eighth day, and before I had yet 
turned away from Jehovah for the glittering god 
of the Persians, there appeared a dark line upon 
the edge of the forward horizon, and soon the 
line deepened into a delicate fringe that sparkled 
here and there as though it were sown with dia- 
monds. There then before me were the gardens 
and the minarets of Egypt, and the mighty works 
of the Nile, and I (the eternal Ego that I am!) 

- — I had lived to see, and I saw them. 
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When evening came I was still within the con- 
fines of the Desert, and my tent was pitched as 
usual, but one of my Arabs stalked away rapidly 
towards the west without telling me of the errand 
on which he was bent. After a while he returned : 
he had toiled on a graceful service; he had 
travelled all the way on to the border of the liv- 
ing world, and brought me back for a token an 
ear of rice, f ull,^ fresh, and green. 

The next day I entered upon Egypt, and floated 
along (for the delight was as the delight of 
bathing) through green wavy fields of rice, and 
pastures fresh and plentiful, and dived into the 
cold verdure of groves and gardens, and quenched 
my hot eyes in shade, as though in a bed of deep 
waters. 

Alexander William Kjnglake. 
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‘‘Good God ! how sweet are all things here ! 
How beautiful the fields appear! 

How cleanly do we feed and lie! 

Lord ! what good hours do we keep 1 
How quietly we sleep T’ 

Charles Cotton (a friend of 
Izaak Walton) 

April 2gth, 

I HAVE been spending a Sunday of retire- 
ment in the woods. I came out with a strange, 
deep sense of depression, and though I knew it 
was myself and not the world that was sad, yet 
I could not put it away from me. ... As I write, 
the wood seems full of voices, the little rustling 
of leaves, the minute sounds of twigs chafing 
together, the cry of frogs from the swamp so 
steady and monotonous that it scarcely arrests 
attention. Of odours, a-plenty 1 Just behind me, 
so that by turning my head I can see into their 
cool green depths, are a number of hemlock trees, 
the breath of which is incalculably sweet. All the 

♦From ‘‘Great Possessions” by permission of th® 
author. 
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earth — the very earth itself — has a good rich 
growing odour, pleasant to smell. 

These things have been here a thousand years — 
a million years— and yet they are not stale, but 
are ever fresh, ever serene, ever here to loosen 
one’s crabbed spirit and make one quietly happy. 
It seems to me I could not live if it were not pos- 
sible often to come thus alone to the woods. 

... On later walking I discover that here 
and there on warm southern slopes the dog- 
tooth violet is really in bloom, and worlds of 
hepatica, both lavender and white, among the 
brown leaves. One of the notable sights of the 
hillsides at this time of the year is the striped 
maple, the long wands rising straight and chaste 
among thickets of less-striking young birches and 
chestnuts, and having a bud of a delicate pink a 
marvel of minute beauty. A little trailing arbutus 
I found and renewed my joy with one of the most 
exquisite odours of ail the spring ] Solomon s 
seal thrustiqg up vivid green cornucopias from 
the lifeless earth, and often near a root or stone 
the red partridge berries among their bright 
leaves. The laurel on the hills is sharply visible, 
especially when among deciduous trees, and along 
the old brown roads are patches of fresh winter- 
green. In a cleft of the hills near the top of 
Norwottuck, though the day is warm, I found a 
huge snowbank — the last held trench of old win- 
ter, the last guerilla of the cold, driven to the 
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fastnesses of the hills. ... I have enjoyed this 
day without trying. After the first hour or so 
of it all the worries dropped away, all the am- 
bitions, all the twisted thoughts — 

It is strange how much thrilling joy there is 
in the discovery of the ages-old miracle of return- 
ing life in the woods: each green adventurer, 
each fragrant joy, each bird-call — and the feel 
of the soft, warm sunshine upon one’s back after 
months of winter. On any terms life is good. The 
only woe, the only Great Woe, is the woe of 
never having been born. Sorrow, yes; failure, 
yes ; weakness, yes ; the sad loss of dear friends — 
yes! But oh, the good God: I still live! 

Being alone without feeling alone is one of 
the great experiences of life, and he who prac- 
tises it has acquired an infinitely valuable posses- 
sion. People fly to crowds for happiness, not 
knowing that all the happiness they find there 
they must take with them. Thus they divert and 
distract that within them which creates power and 
joy, until by flying always away from themselves, 
seeking satisfaction from without rather than 
from within, they become infinitely boresome to 
themselves, so that they can scarcely bear a mo- 
ment of their own society. 

But if once a man have a taste of true and 
happy retirement, though it be but a short hour, 
or day, now and then, he has found, or is begin- 
ning to find, a sure place of refuge, of blessed 
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renewal, toward which in the busiest hours he 
will find his thoughts wistfully stealing. How 
stoutly will he meet the buffets of the world if he 
knows he has such a place of retirement where 
all is well-ordered and full of beauty, and right 
counsels prevail, and true things are noted. 

As a man grows older, if he cultivate the art 
of retirement, n,ot indeed as an end in itself, but 
as a means of developing a richer and freer life, 
he will find his reward growing surer and greater 
until in time none of the storms or shocks of life 
any longer disturbs him. He might in time even 
reach the height attained by Diogenes, of whom 
Epictetus said, ‘It was not possible for any man 
to approach him, nor had any man the means of 
laying hold upon him to enslave him. He had 
everything easily loosed, everything only hanging 
to him. If you laid hold of his property, he would 
rather have let it go and be yours than he would 
have followed you for it ; if you laid hold of his 
leg he would have let go his leg: if all of his 
body, all his poor body; his intimates, friends, 
country, just the same. For he knew from whence 
he had them, and from whom and on what con- 
ditions.” 

The best partners of solitude are books. I like 
to take a book with me in my pocket, although 
I find the world so full of interesting things— 
sights, sounds, odours — that often I never read a 
word in it. It is like having a valued friend with 
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you, though you walk for miles without saying 
a word to him or he to you: but if you really 
know 3^our friend, it is a curious thing how, sub- 
consciously, you are aware of what he is think- 
ing and feeling about this hillside or that dis- 
tant view. And so it is with books. It- is enough 
to have this writer in your pocket, for the very 
thought of him and what he ^vould say to these 
old fields and pleasant trees is ever freshly de- 
lightful. And he never interrupts at inconvenient 
moments, nor intrudes his thoughts upon yours 
unless you desire it. 

I do not want long books and least of all story 
books in the woods — these are for the library — 
but rather scraps and extracts and condensations 
from which thoughts can be plucked like flowers 
and carried for a while in the buttonhole. So it 
is that I am fond of all kinds of anthologies. I 
have one entitled "'Traveller’s Joy,” another, 
"Songs of Nature,” and I have lately found the 
best one I know called "The Spirit of Man” by 
Robert Bridges* the English laureate. Other little 
books that fit well in the pocket on a tramp, be- 
cause they are truly companionable, are Ben 
Jonson’s "Timber,” one of the very best, and 
William Penn’s "Fruits of Solitude.” An an- 
thology of Elizabethan verse, given me by a 
friend, is also a good companion. 

It is not a discourse or a narrative we want 
as we walk abroad, but conversation. Neither 
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do we want people or facts or stories, but a 
person. So I open one of these little books and 
read therein the thoughtful remark of a wise 
companion. This I may reply to, or merely en- 
joy, as I please. I am in no hurry, as I might 
be with a, living companion, for my book friend, 
being long dead, is not impatient and gives me 
time to reply, tynd is not resentful if I make no 
reply at all. Submitted to such a test as this few 
writers, old or new, give continued profit or 
delight. To be considered in the presence of the 
great and simple things of nature, or worn long 
in the warm places of the spirit, a writer must 
have supreme qualities of sense or humour, a great 
sensitiveness to beauty, or a genuine love of good- 
ness— but above all he must somehow give us 
the flavour of personality. He must be a true 
companion of the spirit. 


There is an exercise given to young soldiers 
which consists in raising the hands slowly above 
the head, taking in a full breath at the same 
time, and then letting them down in such a way 
as to square the shoulders. This leaves the body 
erect, the head high, the eyes straight ahead, the 
lungs full of good air. It is the attitude that every 
man at arms should wish to take. After a 
in the woods I feel some such erectness of spirit, 
a lift of the head, and a clearer and calmer vision, 
for I have raised up my hands to the heavens. 
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One of the great joys of such times of retire 
ment-^rhaps the greatest of the joy2-r£ 
reta,^ freshened and sweetened, to eoLt' 
life. How good then appear the things of th,. 

Sesfha?t^f7’K^® and .shop, that wear- 
iness had staled; how good the faces of friends. 

David Grayson. 
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I T must have been observed by many a peri- 
patetic philosopher, That nature has set up 
by her own unquestionable authority certain 
boundaries and fences to circumscribe the dis- 
content of man: she has effected her purpose in 
the quietest and easiest manner, by laying him un- 
der almost insuperable obligations to work out his 
ease, and to sustain his suffering at home. It is 
there only that she has provided him with the most 
suitable objects to partake of his happiness, and 
bear a part of that burthen, which, in all countries 
and ages, has ever been too heavy for one pair of 
shoulders. ’Tis true, we are endued with an im- 
perfect power of spreading our happiness some- 
times beyond her limits, but ^tis so ordered, that, 
from the want of languages, connexions, and 
dependencies, and from the difference in educa- 
tions, customs, and habits, we lie under so many 
impediments in communicating our sensations out 
of our own sphere, as often amount to a total 
impossibility. 

It will always follow from hence, that the 
balance of sentimental commerce is always against 
223 
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the expatriated adventurer: he must buy what he 
has Iittle_ occasion for, at their own price— his 
conversation will seldom be taken in exchange 
for theirs without a large discount — -and this, 
by the bye, eternally driving him into the hands 
of more equitable brokers, for such conversation 
as he can find, it requires no great spirit of 
divination to guess at his party— ^ 

This brings me to my point; and naturally leads 
me (if the see-saw of this Desobligeant will but 
let me get on) into the efficient as well as final 
causes of travelling — 

Your idle people that leave their native coun- 
try, and go abroad for some reason or reasons 
which may be derived from one of these general 
causes — 

Infirmity of body. 

Imbecility of the mind, or 
Inevitable necessity. 

The two first include all those who travel by 
land or by water, labouring with pride, curios- 
ity, vanity, or spleen, subdivided and combined 
in infinitum. 

The third class includes the whole army of 
peregrine martyrs; more especially those travel- 
lers who set out upon their travels with the 
benefit of the clergy, either as delinquents travel- 
ling under the direction of governors recom- 
mended by the magistrate— or young gentlemen 
transported by the cruelty of parents and guard- 
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fans, and travelling under the direction of 
governors recommended by Oxford, Aberdeen, 
and Glasgow. 

There is a fourth class, but their number is so 
small that they would not deserve a distinction, 
was it not necessary in a work of this nature to 
observe the greatest precision and nicety, to avoid 
a confusion of character. And these men I speak 
of, are such as cross the seas and sojourn in a land 
of strangers, with a view of saving money for 
various reasons and upon various pretences: but 
as they might also save ■ themselves and others a 
great deal of unnecessary trouble by saving their 
money at home — and as their reasons for travel- 
ling are the least complex of any other species 
of emigrants, I shall distinguish these gentlemen 
by the name of 

SIMPLE TRAVELLERS 

Thus the whole circle of travellers may be re- 
duced to the following heads: 

Idle Travellers, 

Inquisitive Travellers, 

Lying Travellers, 

Proud Travellers, 

Vain Travellers, 

Splenetic Travellers, 

Then follow 

The Travellers of Necessity, 

The delinquent and felonious Traveller, 
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The unfortunate and innocent Traveller, 
The simple Traveller, 

And last of all (if you please) the Sentimental 
Traveller (meaning thereby myself), who have 
travelFd, and of which I am now sitting down 
to give an account — as much out oi ^Necessity, 
and the besoin de Voyager, as anyone in the 
class. ft 

I am well aware, at the same time, as both 
my travels and observations will be altogether of 
a different cast from any of my fore-runners; 
that I might have insisted upon a whole nitch 
entirely to myself — but I should break in upon 
the confines of the Vain Traveller, in wishing to 
draw attention toward me, till I have some better 
grounds for it, than the mere Novelty of my 
Vehicle. It is suiEcient for my reader, if he has 
been a Traveller himself, that with study and 
reflection hereupon he may be able to determine 
his own place and rank in the catalogue — it will 
be one step towards knowing himself, as it is 
great odds but he retains some tincture and re- 
semblance of what he imbibed or carried out, to 
the present hour. 

The man who first transplanted the grape of 
Burgundy to the Cape of Good Hope (observe 
he was a Dutchman) never dreamt of drinking 
the same wine at the Cape, that the same grape 
produced upon the French mountains — he was 
too phlegmatic for that — ^but undoubtedly he ex- 
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pected to drink some sort of vinous liquor ; but 
whether good, bad, or indifferent he knew 
enough of this world to know, that it did not 
depend upon his choice, but that what is generally 
called chance was to decide his success: however, 
he hoped-for the best: and in these hopes, by an 
intemperate confidence in the fortitude, of his 
head and the depth of his discretion, Mynheer 
might possibly overset both in his new vineyard: 
and by discovering his nakedness, become a laugh* 
ing-stock to his people. 

Even so it fares with the poor Traveller, sail- 
ing and posting through the politer kingdoms of 
the globe, in pursuit of knowledge and improve- 
ments. 

Knowledge and improvements are to be got by 
sailing and posting for that purpose ; but whether 
useful knowledge and real improvements, is all 
a lottery — and even where the adventurer ^ is 
successful, the acquired stock must be used with 
caution and sobriety, to turn to any profit but 
as the chances run prodigiously the other way, 
both as to the acquisition and application, I am 
of opinion, that a man would act as wisely, if he 
could prevail upon himself to live contented with- 
out foreign knowledge or foreign improvements, 
especially if he lives in a country that has no 
absolute want of either — and indeed, much grief 
of heart has it oft and many a time cost me, 
when I have observed how many a foul step the 
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inquisitive Traveller has measured to see sights 
and look into discoveries; all which, as Sancho 
Panza said to Don Quixote, they might have seen 
dry-shod at home. It is an age so full of light, 
that there is scarce a country or corner of Europe, 
whose beams are not crossed and interchanged 
with others — Knowledge in most of its branches, 
and in most affairs, is like musif in an Italian 
street, whereof those may partake, who pay noth- 
ing — But there is no nation under heaven — and 
God is my record (before whose tribunal I must 
one day come and give an account of this work) 
that I do not speak it vauntingly — But there is 
no nation under heaven abounding with more 
variety of learning — ^wherc the sciences may be 
more fitly woo’d, or more surely won, than here 
— ^where art is encouraged, and will soon rise 
high — ^where Nature (take her altogether) has 
so little to answer for — and, to close all, where 
there is more wit and variety of character to feed 
the mind with — ^Where then, my dear country- 
men, are you going — 

— ^We are only looking at this chaise, said 
they — ^Your most obedient servant, said I, skip- 
ping out of it, and pulling off my hat — e were 
wondering, said one of them, who, I found, was 
an inquisitive Traveller , — what could occasion its 
motion, — ’T was the agitation, said I coolly, of 
writing a preface. — I never heard, said the other, 
who was a simple Traveller, of a preface wrote 
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a DesobUgeant , — It would have been better, 
d I, in a Vis a Vis. 

As an Englishman does not travel to see Eng^ 
hmen, I retired to my room. 

Laurence Sterne. 
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1 SHALL make a botch of what Fm about to 
say, because I fear the vibratTm that is in my 
mind is not quite conveyable. But anyhow, the 
rain sopping on the little balcony outside my 
window, and the look-oflE over Manhattan’s cliffs, 
and the card here beside me, all make the attempt 
irresistible. 

I have just discovered Italy. I know that in 
the eyes of cultivated readers I am going to be 
ridiculous ; but that doesn’t matter. I’ll be honest 
with you. Since a certain rainy day in the sum- 
mer of 1912 — a day when it rained just as it is 
raining now, and I sat in a hotel in Basel and 
decided it was too wet to bicycle over the Alps 
— I had said to myself (subconsciously, not aloud, 
where I could be overheard) that I could get 
along without Italy. I said to myself that there 
were already too many things in the world to 
be thought about, and that I’d have to sacrifice 
some of them. I had America to think about, and 
England, and Germany, and France; and then, 
later on, getting married and earning a living 

*From *The Romany Stain” by permission of the 
author. 
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and raising a family ; and I fell in love with Man- 
hattan, and (in a kind of shamefaced way) I 
said to myself that the new Cunard Building 
was probably a perfectly adequate substitute for 
Italy. ... 

And then to-day, coming into the office quite 
unsuspecting any staggering blow, there was that 
postcard on A. L.’s desk. 

It’s no use trying to describe that card to you, 
though ni tell you enough so that you can iden- 
tify it. Underneath the picture is written firenze, 
Gappella Riccardi — ^Viaggio dei Magi— Un 
Cavaliere — Dettagli — Benozzo Gozzoli. The pic- 
ture is of a young fellow in a white embroidered 
doak, with a crown and long curly hair, riding 
on a white horse. He is accompanied by spearman. 
In the background is a very consciously sculp- 
turesque rocky hillside, a man galloping on horse- 
back with lifted spear, and a couple of those very 
capersome greyhounds loved by Renaissance art- 
ists. These are pursuing the hindquarters of a 
flitting quadruped who has very nearly escaped, 
for his front half has got right off the postcard. 
If the man on horseback doesn^t hurl his spear 
quickly the venison will get away. The white 
horse on which the protagonist is riding ds (as 
they say in art catalogues) richly caparisoned; 
he is lifting his right front knee with the jol- 
liest enthusiasm and pride; under his belly is vis- 
ible another dog, of a quite mongxelish sort» who 
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(this is only our guess) has attached himself to 
the procession on his own hook and is enjoying 
himself greatly. The pricker of the rider’s spur 
comes just over our mongrel’s head and looks 
like a star honouring him. 

Now this, I am painfully aware, gives no im- 
pression at all of the picture. And indeed, if the 
loveliness of the scene were transmissible in 
words, why should Benozzo Gozzoli have 
painted it? I only mention these details in order 
to enable connoisseurs of these matters to identify 
the thing and give them the pleasure of smiling 
at my simplicity. A. L., I learned, keeps this 
card on her desk to remind her that ‘'beyond the 
Alps lies Italy.” And I have borrowed it from 
her for a day or so until I can find some art 
dealer who can sell me a small photo of the 
thing. 

For if this is what Italy means, I said to 
myself as I went through the curious adventures 
of a rainy day among those downtown cliffs — 
which included lunching with a pensive mandarin 
beside a window op the thirty-eighth floor and 
looking off at pyramids and pinnacles whorled 
in sifting mist and rain while we plotted a little 
innocent sorcery together — if this is what Italy 
means, it is high time that (in the charming 
phrase of the land) I “met up” with her* Of 
course it is true that I had once before, lunching 
aboard the steamship Giulio Cesare, and tasting 
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asti spumante, had a vague suspicion that Italy 
and I would get on well together. But, remem- 
bering my disappointment on that wet day in 
Basel, I had always said sternly. No, I can get 
along without her. Well, a wet day divided us; 
.now a wet day has brought us together again. 
Then (hotv divine is chance!) in came Hugh 
Western, the Chicago sonneteer. Hugh is a stu- 
dent of Italian %rt ; I broached my na'if excite- 
ment to him and showed him the postal card. 
When he saw it, a flash — like a flicker of spirit- 
ual lightning — ^went over his serene, well-bred 
features. That was enough. Gozzoli, evidently, 
was an old friend of his. And if Gozzoli could 
kindle that look of understanding on the face 
of a Chicago sonneteer, then, by heaven, Goz- 
zoli is the man for me. Look here, I said to A. 
L., I’m going to write a letter to this fellow 
Gozzoli. She didn’t quite perceive, and began to 
explain that Gozzoli . . . Never mind, I said, 
I’m going to write him a letter. And one of 
these days I shall. 

The youth, the glamour, the enchantment, the 
shining witness of life as it needs must be lived, 
emanate from that painting so strongly as to 
change and fortify the whole current of a man’s 
day. That white horse with its gallant rider- 
one of the Medicis, A. L. told me— moved in- 
visibly before me all day. I trod in his company. 
I was the yellow dog that joined the parade; 
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there I was, under his horse’s bell^, but the 
star-point of his spur glistened over my humble 
head. And even here in this cruel and magnificent 
city, I said to myself, life can yet be made noble 
and proud by art. A. L. begged me to get hold 
of some books and read up about the Medicis 
and Gozzoli; but I don’t believe I want to. I 
prefer to imagine them, until I can lay eye 
upon the painting itself. A murS, she said. One 
of those things they paint on walls, I suppose, 
to prove that there are no walls. 

I wish Benozzo Gozzoli could have seen the 
view I see now as I am typing this. The thou- 
sand golden panes of the Hudson Terminal, the 
Tel and Tel, and the lesser buildings between, 
shining through the dusk and wet; the dark lit- 
tle chapel and graveyard below; the winged 
statue dim against the heavy grey sky. Bless him, 
the man who did that horse’s mild proud eye 
and curly nostril, the petulant, snobbish, and yet 
almost girlishly lovely face of young De Medici, 
Esq., the man who knew how to give those 
spears just the right angle of slant and the mon- 
grel dog exactly his correct simper of idiotic 
fool satisfaction — that man would have known 
what to do about Downtown Manhattan at 
night. For what are we to do about it? How 
are we, in this burning and maddening civiliza- 
tion, to recapture that almost insolent glory of 
artistic fecundity? How shall we ‘like pelicans 
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from sore-tweaked bosoms feather a nest for some 
great egg of song’’? 

That evening I broke the law. 

Christopher Morley. 



WALKING TOURS 

I T must not be imagined that a walking tour, 
as some would have us fanc}^ is merely a bet- 
ter or worse way of seeing the country. There are 
many ways of seeing landscape quite as good ; 
and none more vivid, in spite of canting dilet- 
tantes, than from a railway train. But landscape 
on a walking tour is quite accessory. He who 
is indeed of the brotherhood does not voyage 
in quest of the picturesque, but of certain jolly 
humours — of the hope and spirit with which the 
march begins at morning, and the peace and 
spiritual repletion of the evening’s rest. He can- 
not tell whether he puts his knapsack on, or 
takes it oif, with more delight. The excitement 
of the departure puts him in key for that of the 
arrival. Whatever he does is not only a reward 
in itself, but will be further rewarded in the 
sequel; and so pleasure leads on to pleasure in 
an endless chain. It is this that so few can under- 
stand; they will either be always lounging or 
always at five miles an hour; they do not play 
off the one against the other, prepare all day 
for the evening, and all evening for the next 
236 
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lay. And, above all, it is here that your over- 
valker fails of comprehension. His heart rises 
igainst those who drink their curacao in liqueur- 
classes, when he himself can swill it in a brown 
i'ohn. He will not believe that the Havour is more 
delicate in,the smaller dose. He will not believe 
that to walk this unconscionable distance is 
merely to stupjfy and brutalize himself, and 
come to his inn, at night, with a starless night 
of darkness in his spirit. Not for him the mild 
luminous evening of the temperate walker! He 
has nothing left of man but a physical need for 
bedtime and a double nightcap ; and even his 
pipe, if he be a smoker, will be savourless and 
disenchanted. It is the fate of such an one to 
take twice as much trouble as is needed to ob- 
tain happiness, and miss the happiness in the 
end ; he is the man of the proverb, in short, who 
goes further and fares wor _ 

Now, to be properly enjoyed, a walking tour 
should be gone upon alone. If you go in com- 
pany, or even in pairs, it is no longer a walking 
tour in anything but name; it is something else 
and more in the nature of a picnic. A walking 
tour should be gone upon alone, because you 
should be able to stop and go on, and follow this 
way or that, as the freak takes you ; and because 
you must have your own pace, and neither trot 
alongside a champion walker, nor mince in time 
with a girl. And then you must be open to all 
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impressions and let your thoughts take colour 
from what you see. You should be as a pipe 
for any wind to play upon. “I cannot see the 
wit/’ says Hazlitt, “of walking and talking at 
the same time^ When I am in the country I 
wish to vegetate like the country/ ’^^which is 
the gist of all that can be said upon this matter. 
There should be no cackle of vpices at your el- 
bow, to jar on the meditative silence of the 
morning. And so long as a man is reasoning he 
cannot surrender himself to that fine intoxication 
that comes of much motion in the open air, 
that begins in a sort of dazzle and sluggishness 
of the brain, and ends in a peace that passes com- 
prehension. 

During the first day or so of any tour there 
are moments of bitterness, when the traveller 
feels more than coldly towards his knapsack, 
when he is half in a mind to throw it bodily 
over the hedge and, like Christian on a similar 
occasion, ^‘give three leaps and go on singing.” 
And yet it soon acquires a property of easiness. 
It becomes magnetic; the spirit of the journey 
enters into it. And no sooner have you passed 
the straps over your shoulder than the lees of 
sleep are cleared from you, you will pull your- 
self together with a shake, and fall at once into 
your stride. And surely, of all possible moods, 
this, in which a man takes the road, is the best. 
Of course, if he will keep on thinking of his 
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anxieties, if he will open the merchant Abu- 
dah’s chest and walk arm in arm with the hag — 
why, wherever he is, and whether he walk fast 
Dr slow, the chances are that he will not be 
happy. And so much the more shame to himself ! 
There ara perhaps thirty men setting forth at 
that same hour, and I would lay a large wager 
there is not ancjther dull face among the thirty. 
It would be a fine thing to follow, in a coat of 
darkness, one after another of these wayfarers, 
some summer morning, for the first few miles 
upon the road. This one, w^ho walks fast, with a 
keen look in his eyes, is all concentrated in his 
own mind; he is up at his loom, weaving and 
weaving, to set the landscape to words. This one 
peers about, as he goes, among the grasses; he 
waits by the canal to watch the dragon-flies; he 
leans on the gate of the pasture, and cannot look 
enough upon the complacent kine. And here 
comes another, talking, laughing, and gesticulat- 
ing to himself. His face changes from time to 
time, as indignation flashes from his eyes, or 
anger clouds his forehead. He is composing arti- 
cles, delivering orations, and conducting the 
most impassioned interviews, by the way. A lit- 
tle farther on, and it is as like as not he will begin 
to sing. And well for him, supposing him to be 
no great master in that art, if he stumble across 
no stolid peasant at a corner; for on such an oc- 
casion I scarcely know which is the more 
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troubled, or whether it is worse to suiSer the 
confusion of your troubadour, or the unfeigned 
alarm of your clown. A sedentary population, 
accustomed, besides, to the strange mechanical 
bearing of the common tramp, can in no wise 
explain to itself the gayety of these »passers-by. 
I knew one man w^ho was arrested as a run- 
away lunatic, because, although a full-grown 
person with a red beard, he skipped as he went 
like a child. And you would be astonished if I 
were to tell you all the grave and learned heads 
who have confessed to me that, when on walking 
tours, they sang — and sang very ill — and had 
a pair of red ears when, as described above, the 
inauspicious peasant plumped into their arms 
from round a corner. And here, lest you should 
think I am exaggerating, is Hazlitt^s own con- 
fession, from his essay “On Going a Journey,’^ 
which is so good that there should be a tax 
levied on all who have not read it: 

“Give me the clear blue sky over my head,’^ 
says he, “and the green turf beneath my feet, a 
winding road before me, and a three hours* 
march to dinner — and then to thinking! It 
is hard if I cannot start some game on these 
lone heaths. I laugh, I run, I leap, I sing for 

joy.’’ 

Bravo! After that adventure of my friend 
with the policeman, you would not have cared, 
would you, to publish that in the first person? 
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But we have no bravery nowadays, and, even in 
books, must all pretend to be as dull and foolish 
as our neighbours. It was not so with Hazlitt. 
And notice how learned he is (as, indeed, 
throughout the essay) in the theory of walking 
tours. He is none of your athletic men in purple 
stockings, who walk their fifty miles a day: 
three hours’ jnarch is his ideal. And then he 
must have a winding road, the epicure! 

Yet there is one thing I object to in these 
words of his, one thing in the great master’s 
practice that seems to me not wholly wise. 
I do not approve of that leaping and running. 
Both of these hurry the respiration; they both 
shake up the brain out of its glorious open-air 
confusion; and they both break the pace. Uneven 
walking is not so agreeable to the body, and it 
distracts and irritates the mind. Whereas, when 
once you have fallen into an equable stride, it 
requires no conscious thought from you to keep 
it up, yet it prevents you from thinking earnestly 
of anything else. Like knitting, like the work 
of a copying clerk, it gradually neutralizes and 
sets to sleep the serious activity of the mind. We 
can think of this or that, lightly and laughingly, 
as a child thinks, or as we think in a morning 
doze ; we can make puns or puzzle out acrostics, 
and trifle in a thousand ways with words and 
rhymes; but when it comes to honest work, 
when we come to gather ourselves together for 
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an effort, we may sound the trumpet as loud 
and long as we please; the great barons of the 
mind will not rally to the standard, but sit, 
each one, at home, warming his hands over his 
own fire and brooding on his own private 
thought ! 

In the course of a day’s walk, you see, there 
is much variance in the mood. *From the ex- 
hilaration of the start, to the happy phlegm of 
the arrival, the change is certainly great. As the 
day goes on, the traveller moves from the one ex- 
treme towards the other. He becomes more and 
more incorporated with the material landscape, 
and the open-air drunkenness grows upon him 
with great strides, until he posts along the road, 
and sees everything about him as in a cheerful 
dream. The first is certainly brighter, but the 
second stage is the more peaceful. A man does 
not make so many articles toward the end, nor 
does he laugh aloud; but the purely animal 
pleasures, the sense of physical well-being, the 
delight of every inhalation, of every time the mus- 
cles tighten down the thigh, console him for the 
absence of the others, and bring him to his des- 
tination still content. 

Nor must I forget to say a word on bivouacs. 
You come to a milestone on a hill, or some place 
where deep ways meet under trees; and off goes 
the knapsack, and down you sit to smoke a pipe 
in the shade. You sink into yourself, and the 
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birds come round and look at you; and your 
smoke dissipates upon the afternoon under the 
blue dome of heaven; and the sun lies warm 
upon your feet, and the cool air visits your neck 
and turns aside your open shirt. If you are not 
happy, you must have an evil conscience. You 
may dally as long as you like by the roadside. 
It is almost if the millennium were arrived, 
when we shall throw our clocks and watches 
over the house-top, and remember time and sea- 
sons no more. Not to keep hours for a lifetime 
is, I was going to say, to live forever. You have 
no idea, unless you have tried it, how endlessly 
long is a summer’s day that you measure out 
only by hunger, and bring to an end only when 
you are drowsy. I know a village where there 
are hardly any clocks, where no one knows more 
of the days of the week than by a sort of instinct 
for the fete on Sundays, and where only one 
person can tell you the day of the month, and 
she is generally wrong ; and if people were aware 
how slow Time journeyed in that village, and 
wdiat armfuls of spare hours he gives, over and 
above the bargain, to its wise inhabitants, I be- 
lieve there would be a stampede out of London, 
Liverpool, Paris, and a variety of large towns, 
where the clocks lose their heads, and shake the 
hours out of each one faster than the other, as 
though they were all in a wager. And all these 
foolish pilgrims would each bring his own 
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misery along with him, in a watch-pocket! It 
is to be noticed, there were no clocks and watches 
in the much-vaunted days before the flood. It 
follows, of course, theare were no appointments 
and punctuality was not yet thought upon. 
‘‘Though ye take from a covetous maij all his 
treasure,’* says Milton, “he has yet one jewel 
left; ye cannot deprive him of his j::ovetousness.” 
And so I would say of a modern man of busi- 
ness, you may do what you will for him, — put 
him in Eden, give him the elixir of life, — he has 
still a flaw at heart, he still has his business hab- 
its. Now, there is no time when business habits 
are more mitigated than on a walking tour. And 
so during these halts, as I say, you will feel al- 
most free. 

But it is at night, and after dinner, that the 
best hour comes. There are no such pipes to be 
smoked as those that follow a good day’s march ; 
the flavour of the tobacco is a thing to be remem- 
bered, it is so dry and aromatic, so full and so 
fine. If you wind up the evening with grog, you 
iwill own there was never such grog; at every 
sip a jocund tranquillity spreads about your 
limbs, and sits easily in your heart. If you read 
a book — and you will never do so save by fits 
and starts — ^you find the language strangely racy 
and harmonious; words take a new meaning; 
single sentences possess the ear for half an hour 
together; and the writer endears himself to you, 
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at every page, by the nicest coincidence of senti- 
ment. It seems as if it were a book you had 
written yourself in a dream. To all we have 
read on such occasions we look back with special 
favour. ‘^It was on the loth of April, 1798,” 
says Haxlitt, with amorous precision, “that I sat 
down to a volume of the new ‘Heloise,’ at the 
Inn at Llangollen, over a bottle of sherry and a 
cold chicken.” I should wish to quote more, for 
though we are mighty fine fellows nowadays, we 
cannot write like Hazlitt, And, talking of that, 
a volume of Hazlitt^s essays would be a capital 
pocket-book on such a journey; so would a vol- 
ume of Heine’s songs; and for “Tristram 
Shandy” I can pledge a fair experience. 

If the evening be fine and warm, there is noth- 
ing better in life than to lounge before the inn 
door in the sunset, or lean over the parapet of 
the bridge, to watch the weeds and the quick 
fishes. It is then, if ever, that you taste Joviality 
to the full significance of that audacious word. 
Your muscles are so agreeably slack, you feel 
so clean and so strong and so idle, that whether 
you move or sit still, whatever you do is done 
with pride and a kingly sort of pleasure. You 
fall in talk with any one, wise or foolish, drunk 
or sober. And it seems as if a hot walk purged 
you, more than anything else, of all narrowness 
and pride, and left curiosity to play its part 
freely, as In a child or a man of science. You 
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lay aside all your ovm hobbies, to watch provin- 
cial humours develop themselves before you, now 
as a laughable farce, and now grave and beauti- 
ful like an old tale. 

Or perhaps you are left to your own com- 
pany for the night, and surely weatheii impris- 
ons you by the fire. You may remember how 
Burns, numbering past pleasures,^ dwells upon 
the hours when he has been '^happy thinking.” 
It is a phrase that may well perplex a poor mod- 
ern, girt about on every side by clocks and 
chimes, and haunted, even at night, by flaming 
dial-plates. For we are all so busy, and have 
so many far-ofE projects to realize, and castles 
in the fire to turn into solid, habitable mansions 
on a gravel soil, that we can find no time for 
pleasure trips into the Land of Thought and 
among the Hills of Vanity. Changed times, in- 
deed, when we must sit all night, beside the 
fire, with folded hands; and a changed world 
for most of us, when we find we can pass the 
hours without discontent, and be happy thinking. 
We are in such haste to be doing, to be writing, 
to be gathering gear, to make our voice audible 
a moment in the derisive silence of eternity, that 
w’'e forget that one thing, of which these are but 
the parts — namely, to live. We fall in love, we 
drink, we run to and fro upon the earth like 
frightened sheep. And now you are to ask your- 
self if, when all is done, you would not have 
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been better to sit by the fire at home, and be 
happy thinking. To sit still and contemplate,— 
to remember the faces of women without desire, 
to be pleased by the great deeds of men without 
envy, to be everything and everywhere in sym- 
pathy, and yet content to remain where and what 
you are-iis not this to know both wisdom and 
virtue, and to dwell with happiness? After all, 
it is not they rfho carry flags, but they who look 
upon it from a private chamber, who have the 
fun of the procession. And once you are at that, 
you are in the very humour of all social heresy! 
It is no time for shuflling, or for big, empty 
words. If you ask yourself what you mean by 
fame, riches, or learning, the answer is far to 
seek; and you go back into that kingdom of light 
imaginations which seem too vain in the eyes of 
Philistines perspiring after wealth, and so mo- 
mentous to those who are stricken with the dis- 
proportions of the world, and, in the face of 
the gigantic stars, cannot stop to split differences 
between two degrees of the infinitesimally small, 
such as a tobacco-pipe or the Roman Empire, a 
million of money or a fiddlestick’s end. 

You lean from the window, your last pipe 
reeking whitely into the darkness, your body full 
of delicious pains, your mind enthroned in the 
seventh circle of content; when suddenly the 
mood changes, the weather-cock goes about, and 
you ask yourself one question more: whether, 
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for the interval, you have been the wisest phi- 
losopher or the most egregious of donkeys? Hu- 
man experience is not yet able to reply; but at 
least you have had a fine moment, and looked 
down upon all the kingdoms of the earth. And 
whether it was wise or foolish, to-morrow’s 
travel will carry you, body and mind, into some 
different parish of the infinite. 

Robert Louis^Stevenson. 



